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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND STATE?^.ENT ,0F THE PROBLEM 
Introduction 

Sii:e 1959^ high school students have been able to earn col- 
le-ge credit while'at high school through cUc College for High School 
Pr-CQram of The University of Kansas' Extr6r,Liral Independent Study 
Center, Division of Continuing Education. This has been independent 
study mainly through correspondence in a prot^ram administered fir st 
by the division's Bureau of Correspondence Study and later by tna 
successor ajency, the Extramural Independent Study Center, which, 
since April 1, 1966,2 coordinated off -campus independent study 
for the six public institutions of higher educati\on operating under 
the Kansas Board of Regents. 

Correspondence and Independent Study at_ Tjie Universi ty of Kansas 

From its beginning in 1909 when The University of Kansas or- 
ganized an Extension Division -with two departnients (lecture study 
and correspondence study), Correspondence Study evinced conce.-n for 
taking the University to the people, among them the high school stu- 
dent. The first bulletin of the newly created Correspondence Study 
Department spelled out the agency's original purpose: 



^University Extension. Universit y of Kansas Bulletin. 60 
(January 1, 1959) p. 3. ~ ' 

2;^nnual Report of the Director of Correspondence Study, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Kansas, 1965-66, p. 1. 
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It recited at some lengLh the purposes of the new venture. 
Since many people were not so fortunate as to have unbroken 
paths toward cheir educational goals, the University proposed to 
aid such persons by offering them "effective individual atten- 
tion from experts" according to their needs and the limits of 
their occupations. Thus all would have "a chance to get a 
higher education at a minimum of expense and inconvenience." By 
taking the University to the people, the new program "tended 
toward making the. University in the best possible sense a demo- 
cratic institution." 

It was the belief of the organizers of correspondence study 
at K.U. that the program would appeal to' several types of people, 
such as: "students preparing for college work [and] students 
needing high school completion as the prerequisite to careers. 



From 1909 the high school -credit program has grown from a 
first-year curriculum of six courses to the present 71. Over the 
years, several imaginative programs have met the needs of the high 
school student whose resident hi'gh school was inadequately staffed 
or of the high school graduate whose financial resources did not 
permit study on a college camp.us. 
Emergency Extension Classes , 1933. • 

Pursuing proposals made by his Advisory Committee on Self- 
Help Projects, Governor Alfred M. Landon in 1933 urged the Board of 
Regents to authorize the five state schools to provide college-grade 
extension courses to high school graduates whose finances prevented! 
them from taking resident work. With the Regents' endorsement, the 
five state schools made appropriate responses. K.U.'s particular 
response was a program termed "Emergency Extension Classes," which 



^Frank Stockton. Forty Years of Correspondence Study at The 
University of Kansas^. 1909-1949 , University Extension ResearchTub^ 
lication, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 1951, p. 7. ' 



incorporated the use of on-site classes in the local cominunity and 
the use of correspondence-study assigarients and examination readers • 
Various city school systems cooperated by organizing freshman and 
sophomore courses under the direction of local instructors approved 
by Extension and paid by the local school systems. 

Correspondence-study assignments were supplied to students 
and instructors, and certain key assignments were submitted for cor- 
rection to the Bureau of Correspondence Study. Bureau representa- 
tives visited the clas' s. Faculty members of the University read 
the regular correspondence-study examinations which each student 
seeking credit had to pass. iNominal fees were charged the students. 
The program continued through 1936-37 with a total enrollment of 340 
Approximately 100 students completed courses for credit.^ 
Freshman Colleges , 1935-36 

Freshman Colleges in "local communities .came into effect in 
1935-36 and, in practice, duplicated the arrangements of the Emer* 
gency Extension Classes in most respects except one: instead of the 
local school systems having to pay the instructors' salaries, the 
Works Progress Administration entered the picture, paying ^the sala- 
ries of instructors now recruited from the ranks of the unemployed. 
The Freshman Colleges operated only through .two fiscal years, 1935- 
36 and 1936-37. During the first year they enrolled 639. in 15 towns 
in the second year 948 enrollments were drawn from students in 17 
towns. Completions showed credit earned in 718 course enrol lmen|;s.^ 



^ Ibid ., p. 23. 
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Kjgh Schoul F Tograins for the Disadvantaged ^ 1935-41 ' 

The entrance of the W. P. A. into the University's off-campus 
instruction was duplicated during 1935-37 in a program at the high 
school level confined entirely to a group of Negro troops at Fort 
Leavenworth. From 1937-1941, W.P.A. clients and other distressed 
persons could enroll in correspondence study for 75 cents per credit 
hour for college courses and $1.50 per one-half unit of high school 
credit. Children Mn isolated areas A^/ithout high schools were among- 
those who benefitted by this program. Me.nbers of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps could complete their high'school education through 
correspondence study at the University for a nominal fee during 
1935-37, but less than 50 students took advantage of this arrange- 
ment.^ 

High School Supervised Study , 1942*57 

A program entitled '^Supervised Study" was adopted at K.U. In 
1942 to aid small high schools that had difficulty in staffing essen 
tial departments during World War II. It continued until 1957. 
Under this, arrangement, high school students enrolled as a class in 
a certain subject and then proceeded with the preparation of assign- 
ments under the guidance of a higl^ school faculty member. The fac- 
ulty member did not need to be skilled in the subject assigned; he 
was expected to be competent to help students to understand assign- 
ment questions and interpret course readers' comments. Instruc- 
tional staff of the Correspondence Study Bureau read, commented on, 



^Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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and graded the assignments. Supervise:d Jtiidy courses were intended 
to be completed v/ithin a given semester." 
' Collega for Ijigji School Program ^ 1959-^resent 

Not until the inai'guration of the College for High School 
Program in' 1959, howeve)-, did the University provide a program allow- 
ing for academically superior high school student^ to earn college' 
credit while remaining in the local- high school Community. /In this 
program the high school student could enrol 1 1n college-level 1nde- 
pendent-study courses prepared under the supervision of the appro- 
priate acadamic departments or schools or campus and intended to be 
the counterparts of resident courses bearing the same titles and' 
nu»Tiber designations. The student consequently could experience 
rollment in a University of Kansas-desigred course Instructed by 
resident staff or staff menibers appointed with the approval of the 
riisident department or school. 

Requirenents for Admission to the Progra in. Admission requirements 
^ have been: a grade-point averaja of 3 plus or above; placement in . 

the upper half of the high school class; a letter of recommendation 
from the student's high school counselor or administrator or school 
superintendent; a transcript of high school credit; and satisfactory 
' completion of course prerequisites. On an exceptional t)asis, a 

capable student working below ability has been admitted to the pro- 
^ gram if the sponsoring Kigh school official suggested that the stu- 

dent might respond to the challenge of college-level stud>. 

''Ibid. , pp. 25-26. 

ERIC . . 



i^HLOiLlillill ajl Admin i' strdtivg Support through E. I.S.C . Once an- 
ruUed In the Conege'for High Scnool Prcgram, the student is in- 
voV/ed \t) d two-way correspondence exchange with his instructor— an 
exchartge reinforced by such media as tapes or records in accordance 
«fth the ry^uirancnts of any specific course. Self-motivation , is 
t>oi5tercd by a we'.cq^.iir.g letter and two prompt letters' sent by the 
Csnter'5 Student Services, one letter being- sent within one month 
afte/- enrol leant and the other at the enc of nine months when the 
stud»?nt is 5]so re.!;inaed of the six-month-extension possibility. 
Students wr-^ have done & substantial number of lessons but who have 
not corpletcd at the end of tne one-year enrollment period are sent 
in additioo^i letter reminding them of the extension option. Upon 
course cotnpletfcn, students are asked to return student evaluations 
of tne study guide, te.xts, assignments, exams, Instruction, media, 
and Student Services. At any time during their experience with the 
Centf^'rtm students may contact Jh.eir instructors for academic help 
or Student Services for assistance of any nature. 
g.^.ro' itient Fees. Enrollment charges are $12.00 per -credit hour for 
j^iinsas residents and $14.00 per credit hour for students from out of 
state. Tncre is an additional $3.00 instructional-materials fee for 
each enroUT.ent, plus costs for texts and rental or purchase of 
0'.h;r media eftjployed in the course. The six-month extension option 
must be requested before expiration of the one-year period of enroll - 
r-^nt and be accompamfed by pa^onent of the $5, -00 extension fee. 
Regulatiorvs Regarding Course Level and Credits that May Be Earned. 
At first only IS courses were open to enrollment in the program-, in 
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1968 admission was broadened to include all freshman- and sophomore- 
level college courses offered by the Conter— some 69 courses in all.^ 
In December, 1969, the Director of Admissions at The University of 
Kansas ruled that a student may carry as many as 15 college credits 
a semester under the program and that a total of 30 hours of college 
credit thus earned might be applied toward the baccalaureate degree 
at The University of Kansas. 

Definition of Academicanv Gifted. For the purposes of this paper, 
the ''academically gifted" stujients chosen for enrollment in the Col- 
lege for High School Program are those students meeting the require- 
mfints for admission discussed\on page 5. 

.Defi ''ion of Independent Study . "Independent study" as used in 
this paper will, unless otherwise stated, follow the definition em- 
ployed by the National University Extension Association: 

First ... it is mure individualized or individual student 
oriented than the historical, traditional classroom learning 
environ:nent. Saeond, it places a far greater degree oY resoon- 
sibility for the student's own progress on the student himself. 
Third, independent study requires an unusually high degree of 
self-dedication and self-motivation on the part of the learner 
. *. . for. initiating, continuing and completing a given learning 
experience. . . .This paper defines independent study as: "a 
teaching-learning proces? ir which the student studies primarily 
in a non-classroom situation remote from and independent of 
. direct, sustained face-to-face contact with the professor during 
the duration of his course." However, it should be noted early 
in this discussion that the by-laws of the Division of Indepen- 
dent^ Study of the NUEA d'jscribe independent study more generally 
as '^ . . correspondence study and other media," thus indicating 
that the division still intends to center its main instructional 



^James Hitt. Telephone conversation with writer, January 
16, 1968- 



Torcea oy other selected teaching-learning methods and devices. 
MlnitlM P f Acc ele^ Acceleration generally .cans any 

way or advancing the student through school faster than the normal 
pace of a year for each year of age. Accelerated study, however,' 
implies study at a higher grade level with the student remaining ' 
with his regular grade-level group. 

Records on the Pro^ Since October 10, 1969, The University of 
Kansas Director of Admissions delegated to the Director of Student 
Services, E.I.S.C., authority to approve or reject applications for 
the program. From that d^te^ records have been mij^€S%^at 
E.I.S.C.. aliowinvj for the \(irst time research on^a population that 
had the opportunity to co.npl^ course work in the one-year enrall- 
mer;t period ^nd additional s'ixVrnonth extension period. Before Octo- 
ber, 1969, rocords of students inHhe program were intermingled with 
general college' enrollments in both th^^iss.ions Office and 
E.I.S.C. 

RATIONALE BEHIND, THE STW 

The need to identify and encourage the academically gifted 
is a long-recognized educational concern. Great numbers of high - 
school students of high academic ability are not encouraged to go on 
to college. DeHaan and Havighurst stated that "after high school 
graduation . . . approximately half of the ablest quarter of youth 



FxDositioI!'<?j'?hI ^r'^y^^'^l^y Extension Association. Descriptive 

^l^&.'iB^^s^^^* ^^^^ 
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enter adult life without graduatlncj from coiiege."io Cole's s.tudyi^ 
showed that lack of motivation for collec,e was a stronger deterrent 
to college-going among high school students of high ability than was 
financial n^ed. "There ... are educators who believe that this 
problem should be approached before the student reaches college or 
the university. "12 jhat same conclusion was echoed in a 1965 survey 
of honors programs in higher education discussed by Mitterling: "In 
order to recognize and recruit superior students, cooperative rela- 
tions should be extended downward to feeder high schools. . . ."^^ 

I 

The concept of accelerated study for the gifted has also 
enjoyed wid.2. acceptance. Bergssoni'* reported student enthusiasm and 
high-level performance in advancad-placeir.ent progra^Tis; Hildreth-^/ 
stated that high school classes in college-level courses were suc- 
cessful; and Husted, Pisaneschi, and Sarbsi'^ indicated the favorable 

lORobert F. DeHaan and Robert H. Havighurst. Educating 
Gifted Children . The University of Chicago 'ress, Chicago, 1951, 
pp. 34-35. 

i^Charles C. Cole. "Current Loss of Talent from High School 
to College: Summary of a Report." Higher Education, 12 (Nove.T.ber, 
1955) 

i^lfajd., p. 37. 

i3Pnilip I. Mitterling. "Independent Study Programs." 
Journal of H igher Education , 38 (May, 1967) 288. 

^'♦John B. Bergeson. "Advanced Placement." The" Clearing 
House . 41 (February, 1967) 365-367. ~ 

i^Gertrude H. Hildreth. I ntroduction to the Gifted . McGraw 
Hi 1.1, New York, 1966, p. 351. 

i^Inez Husted, Pat Pisaneschi, Walter Barbe. "Challenging 
Gifttd High School Seniors."- Except ional Children, 37 (September, 
1970) 41-42. " — 
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experience of release time from high school allowing studonts to 

attend neignboring colleges and universities. According to Passow, 

the weight of experimental evidence tends to support the posi- 
tion of academic gains through acceleration of the gifted stu- 
dent at all levels. Research in the effects of acceleration on 
social and emotional adjustment has generally demonstrated no 
serious detrimental results. 

At the same time, educato>^s have been suggesting the feasi- 
bility of independent study as a method cf instruction for the 
gifted. Hildrethio viewed the assignment of Independent study to 
the gifted ?' a way to free the student from uniform, dictated as- 
signments, to enable him to work at his own pace, and to provide him 
with a foretaste of independent study in college. While Hildreth 
was referring to the general concept of independent study, Wedemeyer 
addressed himself specifically to the promise of independent study 
for the gifted through the use of correspondence study: 

. . . While the relationship to the instructor is highly 
personal and individual, the responsibility for completion of 
the course is the student's. .Superior students generally work 
well independently, are challenged by responsibility and' "glory" 
in the completion of a difficult job. Furthermore, the indepen- 
dent reading and writing required for each assignment is excel- 
lent training for youths who, because of brightness, may have 
slipped by too easily in previous grades without developing 
sound study, reading and writing skills.i^ 



i^A. Harry Passow. "Enrichment of Education for the Gifted." 
Education for the Gi fted . National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 1958, p. 214. 

^^Hildreth. o£. cU . , pp. 360-361. 

^^Charles A. Wedemeyer. "The Teaching of Superior Children 
by Correspondence Study." Mimeographed copy of an address given at 
the Fifth International Conference on Correspondence Education, June, 
1957, p. 7. 
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A poll of American and Canadian correspondence-study insti- 
tutions offering correspondence programs for superior children in 
the 1950's revealed that, while only a minority of the institutions 
offered such programs, the "strong majority opinion [of the direc- 
tors] was that the creation of such programs is highly desirable. "20 
The same report disclosed that, the yea'f the poll was taken, a total 
of only 81 students were enrolled in the then existing programs. 

Gleason^i indicated that inde'pendent study for the elemen- 
tary-lsvel academically gifted child"yielded high achievement levels 
but cautioned about the need for careful selection of students and 
for superio." back-up help from the local school. , Experimentation 
with the use of indep6:p.ient study for the gifted junior-high school 
student demonstrated that the correspondence-study medium enabled 
students to master algebra and geometry but showed the need for care- 
ful selection that would consider the student's readiness for inde- 
pendent study. 22 Whittemore's2 3 grade-distribution report for su- 
perior high school students enrolled in college-level correspondence 
courses at the University of Nevada indicated that 42 of the 52 

20lbid., D. 7. 



2iGerald T. Gleason. "Correspondence Study for Superior 
Achieving Elementary Students." The University of Wisconsin Corre- 
spondence Study Department, August, 1961, pp. 1-50. 

^2jack A. Lown. "Correspondence Course for the Gifted." 
NUEA Newsletter . 7 (April, 1961) 25-31. 

23Robert G. Whittemore. "Description of Superior Student 
Program." Unpublished report, General University Extension Div^ision, 
Division of Independent Study, University of Nevada, October, 1968, 
pp. 1-2. 
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students who completed earned A's or B's. (Whittemore's one-page 
report Is the only research available on the use of indepsndent 
study through correspondence for the high school gifted.) 

STAIEfSNT OF THE PROBLRM 
Generally, this^tudy is-arr -exarninatio.n of a program that 

combines a) e-irly identification of the academically gifted; b) ac- 
celerated study (without the necessity for removal of the student 
from his homa corn.nunity) ; and c) independent study through corre- 
spondence. Singly, these concepts have enjoyed research endorsement. 
Combined in programs geared to the elementary and junior-high stu- 
dent, they have appeared to be a harmonious blend. In this study 
the question is asked: Is the combination also a viable educational 
mix for academically gifted high school students? 

Enrollments for the year October 15, 1969, to October 15, 
1970, provide a population of 37 students who enrolled in 40 courses 
in the College for High School Program. In the succeeding year, en- 
rollments more than doubled. In view of this increasing enrollment 
trend afid the paucity of any substantial research on college-level 
independent study for the academically gifted high school student,' 
this study is undertaken. The study is intended to be exploratory 
because a review of the literature discloses no published research 
on similar programs administered through independent study, and the 
size of the population being studied would militate agc.inst drawing 
broad generdl izations from the available data. 

The specific goals of this study are: 
1. A^profile of students who enrolled in the College for High 
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School Program, showing composition of the population by age, 
sex, years of high school completed, occupation, grade-point 
average, reasons for enrollment, choice of courses, and institu- 
tion where credit is to be applied; 

2. Performance records of the studer.ts enrolled including data 
on withdrawals, nonstarts, expirations of enrollment (with 

t lesson sup.TiisL;io,-i) , course ccmple'cions, extensions, and 
grades earned; 

3. Recommendations for adrr.issioris requirerneiits; 

4. Information relatiiig to ».cw tha local high schools assisted 
students ^'n making available such resources as specially assigned 
study area, release time, financial aid, and academic and admin- 
istrative supervision; 

5. Information about where students sought help and how they 
evaluated the help; ■ • 

6. Student evaluation of their instructional experience; 

7. Identification of major factors that, in the opinion of the 
students and administrators, a) contributed most to encourage 
course completion and b) contributed most to discourage course 
completion; 

8. Local school officials' estimate? of how many students might 
benefit from the program if financial aid were available; 

9. Grades earned in college courses fol* which the program pre- 
pared the students; 

10. Recoimiendations from both student and administrator groups 
for improving the College for High School Program. 



CHAPTER II 
• A REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

University Correspon denc e/I_r depend ent Study 
Pro'grams iin the United States ^ 

William Raney Harper became the first president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago when Chicago opened in 1892.^ As early as 1881, 
Harpar had conceived the idea of teachinc by correspondence when he 
was a teachsr of Hebrew at the Baptist Theological Seminary in Illi- 
nois. 2 In 1885, as principal of the Chatauqua College of Liberal 
Arts, Harper organized an ambitious system of correspondence to 
reach the scattered student body. 3 The Chatauqua f-lovement (1886)^ 
contains a lengthy justification of correspondence- study by Ha^'per 
as well as an analysis of the medium's accompl isnments and shortcom- 
ings.'* The new university president took with him to his new insti- 
tution earlier convictions about 'the correspondence mode and imple- 
mented the convictions by creating a Division of 'University Extension 
with provisions for correspondence study. This was in keeping with 

^Ossian MacKenzio, Edward L. Christensen, Paul H. Rigby. 
C orrespondence Instruction in the United States. McGraw-Hill , New 
York, 1958, p. 28. 

^Thomas W. Goodspeed. William Rzney Harper . The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928, p. .53. 

^ luid . , p. 69. 

"♦John H. Vincent. The Chatauqua Movement . Chautauqua 
Press, Boston, 1886, pp. 183-194. 

14 
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President Harper's goal for the university: "service not restricted 
to the students in its classrooms, but extended to all classes. "5 

The first university to emulate Chicago's lead by institut- 
ing a correspondence teaching department .ilong institutional lines 
was the University of Wisconsin. ^ The Wisconsin program started in 
1906 and had the mcjor goal of broadening the university's curricu- 
lum and adapting its teaching to the needs of its students for voca- 
tional training. 7 Texas, Nebraska, and Minnesota began their corre- 
spondence programs in university extension in 1909, the same year 
that Kansas University i .augurated its program of correspondence 
study in the Extension Division.^ By 1971, 61 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States were operating correspondence or inde- 
pendent-study instruction programs,^ Most of the programs were for 
college credit, a few were for graduate credit, and more than half 
were for both college and high school credit. 
University Extension High School Programs 

At the turn of the century, roughly 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States were high school graduates. As the 



sjoseph E. Gould. The Chautauqua Movement . The State Uni- 
versity of New York, New York, 1961, p. 30. 

^MacKenzie, Christenten, Rigby, 0£. crt. , p. 29. 
^Stockton, 0£. crt., p, 6. ' 

^The National University Extension Association. A Guide to 
Independent Study , 1970-72 , Washington, D.C. 

^^Robert D. Strom. The Tragic Migration . National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C, 1964, p. 2. 
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couiitry becume increasingly industrialized, the public education 
system seemed blind to the needs of the great numbers of student^s 
seeking to adapt themselves to an' industrialized society. As lat'3 
as 1920, ''fewer than one student In five v/ho entered h,igh school 
WBnt-on-te-€o4-leg€,A^i yet college preparation was prescribed for 
the great majority of high school studerts. 

Kansas was typical of the earlier thrust in university- 
extension programs in its emphasis on making the students academi- 
cally ready for college as well as high school completion. The 
vocational emphasis came later. In 1923 Sidney Mitchell, superin- 
tendent of schools in Benton Harbor, Michigan, used correspondence 
study to meot the vocational needs of terminal students v/hile they 
still attended high school •^2. Mitchell called his plan "supervised 
corresponcleiice instruction." The plan called for supervision of 
each student by a teacher who was guidance minded, and student and 
supervisor met in released time. In 1929 the University of Nebraska 
became the first state university to try supervised correspondence 
instruction in the high school. 1930's the University of 
Kansas followed the pattern of many other state institutions engaged 
in enriching the high school curriculum in all areas. "For the most 
part [today] the universities became leaders in high school corre- 
spondence insiruction because neither the states nor the local 

^^M'icKenzie et a2.. » 0£. cit /, p, 12. 
^^Ibid., p. 31. 
^^Ibid., p. 32. 
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school systems seemed capable of eccepting the task."^**' (The excep- 
tions are the North Dakota Division of Supervised Study and the ' 
Massachusetts Department of Education. ^ 5) 

Profess ional Litej^aUrp R:-p2rtirir, broadly on 
Research Related ■lo ~C orr e'sp'o ruTe r ic ej I nde p e nd e n t Study 

By comparison to the research available in other educational 
fields, research in the area of correspondence or independent study 
has ga.ierally been slight. Gayle B. Childs, Director of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division at the University of Nebraska, has long been 
active in drawing together and making known what research does exist. 
Under his chairmanship, the Research Comn.ittee of the Correspondence 
Division, National University Extension, published an annotated 
bibliography of correspondence study covering the years 1397-1960/^^ 
In a paper delivered in 1969, Dr, Childs^^ updated the earl ier' bib- 
liography. ' y 

The most recent extensive efforts to examine correspondence, 
instruction were the 1968 study conducted by MacKenzie, Christenseft, 
and Rigby^^ (the Carnegie Corporation supported the ^tudy and the 



^^bid. ^ 

^^The National University Extension Association. . A Gujde_ t£ 
Independent Study , 19/0-72 , Washington, P-C. 

^^Research Conj)iittee, Division of Correspondence Study, Na- 
tional University Extension Association. An A nnotate d Bibliography 
of Correspo ndence Study, 1G97- 1950 . • MinK'ojfMphed, 266 pp. 

^'^International Council on Correspondence Education. "Re- 
cent Research Developments in Correspondence Instruction," Proceed- 
ings of the Eighth International Conference. Paris, 1969, pp. 40-58. 

^^KacKenzie et^ al^. f o£. ci t^. , p^ 261. 
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American Council on Education and the National , Commission on Accred- 
iting co-sponsored it) and the 1971 readings book about correspon- 
dence study edited by MacKenzie and Christensen.i^ 

The Brandenburg f^morial Essays' i^o and II^i published by 
the University of Wis(;oi\sin Extension Division contributed to the 
professional literature with selected articles and^speftches by v/sll- 
known experts in the field. The"' Home Study R'eviev;. published be- 
tween 1960-1957, and Adult Leadership' , a journal still in existence, 
have served as publishing outlets for researchers and writers i,i the" 
field. Most recently, access to .research and investigations in the 
area of independent study and" correspondence instruction has been 
provided by the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education located at Syracuse University. 

From the above sources and other research concerning both' 
independent study and accelerated education for the academically 
gifted high school -student, the writer will attept to draw together 
findings related to the following questions: 

1. What accelerated college-level programs have been instituted 
to serve the academically gifted high. school student? 



^^Ossian MacKenzie, Edward L. 'Christensen, editors. The 
Changing World of Co rrespondence Study. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, University Park, 1971, 376 pp. 

20(<harles A. Wedemeyer, editor. The Brandenb urg Memorial 
i^ssays on C orrespondence In structioi^ — I . The Uni versl ty of „Wi scon- 
sin. University Extension, Madison, 1963, 77 pp. 

2iCharles A. Wedemeyer, editor. The Brandenburg Memorial 
Essaxi on_ Correspondence Instruction — II . The University of Wiscon- 
sin, University Extension, Madison, "1963", 156 pp. 
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2. How have students achieved in such^programs? (Achievement 
arid completion rates of regularly enrolled students in univer- 
sity correspondence/independent study will be discussed , as back- 
ground for comparing performance of high school students.) 

3. How have students responded to such programs? 

4. How have school administrators viewed such programs? 

5. What have researchers reported about accelerated study? 

6. How viable is independent study through correspondence as a 
method of accelerated instruction f9r the academically gifted 
high school student? • . , ' 



Programs of College-Level Study for 
the Academically Gifted High School Student 

For well over 40 years, hijh schools have increasingly al- 
lowed students to take introductory college courses for which they 
might earn college credit kept in escrdw until after high school 
graduation. 

College-Leve l Courses in the High^ School Curriculum 

''Before 193<li gififitf" students at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York, occasionally studied advanced mathema- 
tics courses for which they received college credit. ''^^ y^e Oregon 
Council or. Advanced Placement was formed in 1950 to assist* Oregon 
high schopls in offering college-level vrork, and by 1957 faculty 
members of Reed College were cooperating with Portland high school 
teachers in offering advanced work for able students--work supported 



^^Hildreth, 02.. cit . , p. 351. ^ 



entirely by regular school 'funds. 23 

i'iBil!: Concge Courses for] mcjh School stodents 

P.irker-** explored the enrollment of selected high school 
stu^Jents In public and private junior colleges in seven mid-American 
states during the 1963-59 year and found that five states-Colorado, 
low3» Kansas. Missouri, and Nebraska-had high school students en- 
rolled as special part-time junior college students .• ■ Some 35 public 
aod seven private junior colleges enrolled 540 high school students 
during the school year. The researcher concluded that "the junior 
colleges . . . are contributing very significantly to the accelera- 
tion dnd enrichment of superior high school students . "25 
IM. hSJJSSil Ent rance Examina-.i on Board Advanced PI acement Program 

This program, which allows for the options of advanced col- 
lege standing or college credit (or both), has become the most 
v<i<jr,\.y-traverud route to college credit earned while the student is 
still at h1nh school. UaHaan and Havighurst explained how the pfo- 

JO 9've tris method s^trial, [the program] was b(;aun in 1952 
by urown, Sowooin, Carletbn, Haverford, Kenyon, .Massachusetts 
inst)tute of Technology, Middlebury, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesle- 
yan, and Wilnan.s cooperating with 22 secondary schools. Com- 
mjttees ... of college and secondary school faculty members 
drc-.v up syllabi. ... At th? same time the College "Entrance 
tMmaatwn Board prepared examinations to fit these .axami nations 



^^Ibid.. p. 352. 

/ , . • 

'';Faul Parker.. "Escrow College: > High School Students Study 
at Coinmunsty Colleges." The Clearing House, 45 (March, 1971) 439- 



443 

25jbid., p. 443 
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Preparation for the examinations could be made through 
course| offered in high school or through individual study. ^. 



• f • 



Neighboring ^ College and University Programs 

Washington and Wyandotte High Schools Ttr Kansas City, Kansas, 
allov; students release time to take college courses in the metropo- 
litan Kansas City area. Husted, Pisaneschi, and Barbe^'^ reported in 
1970 on 104 seniors enrolled in college courses in Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, under a program funded and approved of by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education. 

University Extension Programs of Independentj Study for the Gifted 
High School Student j 

The University Extension Division of the University of Ne- 
braska is the only university extension offering independent-study 
courses specifically designed to prepare a student to take the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board advanced-placement examinations. 
However, 14 institutions ttrfe listed in the 1970-72 National Univer- r> 
sUy Extensi^}n Association's Guide to Independent Study -aj- offering 
college courses through Independent study to academically gifted 
high school students: 

University of 1111 no is 

Indiana University v v. r 0 

Universi ty of Kansas { L .^'c.^^ S HV'^- s^-^ 

U n i V e r s ity of Minn 6 s o t a ^ K 

University of Missouri p 
University of Nebraska ..^ 
University of Nevada 

The Oregon State System of Higher Education 



^^DeHaan and Havlghurat, o£. ci t . , p. 132. 
^^Husted et al-» PP- 41-42. 
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Pennsylvania State University ' - 

University of Tennessee \ 

'University of Utah ' ^ 

Utah State University 

University of Washington 

University of Wi scansion I 

In response to a questionnaire sent Sieptemt^jer 27, 1971,^^ an^^ 
another sent November 22, 1971 (see Appendix B), directors ojMrfie^ 
NUEA institutions' independent study agencies reporte^'the informa- 
tion contained in the table on pp. 23-24. The-oldest program, dating 
back to 1946, is that of the University of Minnesota; the youngest, 
begun in 1971, is Kentucky's. Four universities limited their pra- 
grams to seniors. The Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, and Tennessee pro- 
grams set specific G.P.A. requirements. Class rank, required by 
three institutions,, varied from the' upper half to the upper quarter. 
The high school administrator's permission was required by 14 insti- 
tutions; the guidance counselor's permission was required by only 

4 

seven institutions; and parental approval was required by only one. 
Nebraska alone required a minimum I.Q. (at least 120). Nevada re- 
quired performance on the A.C.T.at the 75th percentile; Tennessee's 
cutoff was at the 95th percentile. Nevada demanded a' personal ity 
record for judging mature adjustment patterns and a personal inter- 
view, when requested. Intent not to interfere in the regular high 
school curriculum but to enrich or advance learning seemed generally 
evident: Utah's students could enroll summers between junior and 
senior years with the understanding that the individual ' student would 



^^Appendix A. 
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'return to high school the senior year; and Wisconsin only enrolled 
the student if he had completed high school courses available in the 
subject area involved. Course levels at which students might enroll 
ranged from freshman to "any" course, while the number of credit 
hours earnable ragged from nine to "no limit." ' 
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Achievement of Gifted High School Students in. C oll ere Courses 
In the Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, experiment, ^9 io2 of 
the 104 students who enrolled completed. Of the 102, 33 students 
received A's, 28 received B's, and 24 C's. Four students enrolled 
in a class with pass/fail grading; all received a passing grade. 
There were eight D's, four F's, and one deferred gr^de. 

The Advanced Placement P^-ogram of ;he CEEB has' been re- 
searched extensively. Dudley and Chamberlain3° in 1956 did what has 
been typical of several, of the assessments of the program— a follow- 
up study of grades earned after arrival on campus. Thfeir sample 
Included 26 students whose performance was good to superior. Wil- 
cox3i examined the grades of l,7o|4 students in the first course 
taken as- accel erated students in college. He found that 30.8 per 
cent were receiving A's, 41.6 per cent B's, 22.5 per cent earned C's, 
and 5.1 per cent D*s or F's. Bergeson^^ studied 104 matched pairs 
of students enrolled as freshmen at Northwestern University during 
1962-64; matching was of students who had accelerated through use of 
the advanced-placement program with equally gifted regular-process 
students in classes in English, mathematics, and science. He found 

^^Husted, Pisaneschi, and Barbe, o£. ci-t . 

30David A. Dudley and Eugene R. Chemberlain. "The College 
Board Advanced Placement Program— A Progress Report," Cal ifornid 
Journal of Secondary Education . 33 (May, 1956) 183-185. 

3^Edward T. Wilcox. A Report of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on the Progress of Advanced Standing , 1955-61 . Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1962, pp. 1-16. 

.^^Bergeson, o^. cit . 
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no significant difference in grades receive'cl between the two group:.. 

The only data available about student performance in col- 
lege-for-hicjh-school programs through university-extension indepen- 
dent-study programs is the Vlhittemore^^ grade-distribution report 
for 52 students who earned college credit through the Superior 
Students Program of the University of Nevada. The grades earned 



were: 



A's " 29 
B*s 13 
C's - 9 
F*s - 1 

Studetit P erformance in University Extension 
Regular Enrol Iment Prog rams 

For comparison purposes, it may be useful to report the 

findings of studies of grade distributions in regular-enrollment 

programs through independent study conducted by university extension 

divisions. In a study of University of Illinois students regularly 



enrolled for college credit through correspondence study for the 
. period 1934 -1946, --Garvey^^ reported the following grade distribu- 
tion: 



28.8% — A 

34.9% — B 

.1.7% — C 

1.7% - D 

6.6% — E [ sic] 



^^WMittemore, 0£. cit . 



^**Neil F. Garvey. "A Study of Completion Records of Stu- 
dents in Correspondence Courses at the University of Illinois, 1934- 
1958." Unpublished report. University of Illinois, 1949, 43 pp. 
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Powell, 35 in a 1961 study of regular college correspondence enroll- 
ments for the period 1957-58, reported: 

18% -- A 
51% B ' 
28% -- C 

0% D 

3% - F 

A summary of high school grades in correspondence study is available 
for a three-year period covering 856 students who completed high 
school courses for credit at the University of Tennessee. ^6 The 
distribution reported was: 

^ 17.4% - A 

34. % -r B 
25.7% C 
13.5% — D 
9.4% - F 

The high achievement of regularly enrolled college- students 
reported on in the Garvey and Powell studies seems similar to the' 
high predominance of A's and B's reported in the studies of the ac- 
celerated students performing in college-level courses p> By contrast, 
the Tennessee study of grade distribution for students regularly 
enrolled in high school courses shows a .greiiter proportion of stu- 
dents earning D's and F's, a pattern more in keeping, perhaps, with 
performance expectations for a student body normally distributed in 



35Elizabeth Powell. "A Study of Correspondence Registra- 
tions in the University System of Georgie, January 1, 1957, through 
December 31, 1958, with soma Comparisons of Previous Figures." 
Mimeographed, Center for Continuing Educition, University of Georgia, 
1961, 21 pp. 

36"A Summary of High School Grades for Three Years, 1966-68." 
Mimeographed, 1968, University Correspondence Study, Division of 
University Extension, University of Tennessee, 3 pp. 
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range of academic abili/y. 

More numerous^ are the studies of course completion by stu- 
dents regularly enrolled in high school or college courses through 
university-extension correspondence/independent-study programs • 
Their findings offer a point of reference against wfiich to judge 
completion rates among the students participating in this study • > 

The most comprehensive survey of completion rate conducted 
aiTiong NUEA independent-study institutions involved 32 institutions 
reporting on 42,000 students,^^ - The average of completions in rela- 
tion to total enrollments was 59.7 per cent. Using the NUEA formula 
of counting only students who began work on- their courses, the aver- 
age completion rate v/as 73,8. / 

More recently, Tempest^^ determined that 70.6 per cent of 
correspondence students at the Unive«ity of Utah during 1962-63 
completed their courses. Powell^^ reported a 60 per cent completion 
rate at the University of Georgia in 1965. Scotton and Wecke^^ 
reported completion rates for summer enrollments in 1963 at 35.7 per 

37Research^ Committee, Division of Correspondence Study, 
National University Extension Association. An Annotated Bibliogra- ■ 
phy of Correspondence Study, 1897-1960 . Mimeographed. 266 pp. 

^^Norinne Tempest. "Study of Home Study Completion Rates, 
1962-1963." Unpublished Master *s thelis, University of Utah, 1964. 

^^Powell , £2.. cjjt. 

'♦^Donald W. Scotton and Harold W. Wecke. "Summer and Non- 
Summer Correspondence Course Enrollments." Adult Leadership , 15 
(November-December, 1955) 171-172. 



cent. Ball, Kim, and Olinstead'^^ reported completion rates of 39.7 
at the University of Washington. These researchers employed the 
NUEA formula. 

But course completions may be mi sheading if one attempts to 
generalize too readily. MacKonzi?, Chn'stensen, and Rigby'^z warned 
that, while the student may drop out because he is^rot being moti- 
vated or is finding the -work too hard to becjin, he might also stop 
submitting lessons because he has satisfi'id parsonal goals before 
ever completing the course. Childs had a reservation against draw- 
ing premature conclusions from noncompletions that may be particu- 
larly applicable to College for High School enrollees: 

Many people enroll with no intention of completing 'the work. 
For example, some students who are preparing to enter college, 
regrster for mathematics as a refresher course before taking 
entranco examinations.,, These students drop when they feel they 
have acquired what they need to know.'*^ 



How Students Respond to Accelerated Study 
From the evidence of the 'literature, the experience that the 
gifted student has in accelerated study while he is at high school 
is generally positive. Breinan,,'*'* Ducanis,'*^ Ralston, '♦^ and 



■♦iSandra J. Ball, Han-Young Kim, and Allen D. Olmsted, The 
Correspondenc_e Study Evaluation Pro;iec:t. Stage I. Institute for 
Sociological Research, University of Washington, August, 1966, p. i. 

■^^MacKenzie et al^. , op_. cit . , p. 99. 

'*3G,;yle B. Childs. "Can We Really Teach Well by Correspon- 
dence?" The Bulleti n oF the [i-itional Associat ion of Secondary School 
Principals . 36 (Decembe'r, 1952} 12. " ~ 

■♦■♦Alexander Breinan. "The School and College Program of 
Admission with Advanced Standing." High Points , 38 (December, 1956) 
13^23 • , 
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MdcGregor'*^ all researched the opinions of^students in the Advanced 
Placement program, and the "great majority indicated the program was 
effective. '"♦Q King'*^ studied high school students taking acceler- 
ated course,, in the high school setting and reported that the major- 
ity of , students did not feel that their participation in accelerated 
classes caused any decrease in their participation in other school 
activities; the students liked being selected and would enter the 
program again if selected; the students were satisfied that they 
were receiving grades comparable to grades in regular courses; and 
they believed that the program was more demanding than regular 
course work, but they liked its challenge over the usual academic 
fare. Of the high school students v/ho ccmpleted their college-level 
courses under the program for high school seniors in Luzerrtt County, 
Pennsylvania, reported by Husted, Pisaneschi, and Barbe, 95 returned 
questionnaires of which only one expressed the opinion that he did 
not enjoy his experience in the program: 

^^Alex J. Ducanis. Advance d PlacefTiGnt in New Y ork State , A 
Follow-up Study > The University of the State of New York Press, New 
York, 1963, pp. 1-24. 

^^Nancy C. Ralston, "The Advanced Placement Program in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools." The Personne l and Guidance uournal , XL 
(February, 1952) 557-560. 

**^Warren M. MacGregor . The^ Significance of the Present" ~^ 
Advanced Pl acement Program at^ Massapequa High School , Massapequa , 
New York—With Recor aendation s for Us^ Future Development > Unpub- 
TTshed Doctoral dissertation, Columbia UnTversity, 1962. 

^^^Bergeson, o^.. cit . , pp. 2-5. 

'♦^Fred M. King. "Student Attitudes Toward Acceleration." 
- Education , 38 (September-October, 1967) 73-77. 
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Seventy-eight said that they had thoroughly enjoyed the exper- 
ience, while 16 qualified their answers. Eicjhty-six thought 
that the course they took was worthwhile, 7 replied it was some- 
what worthwhile and 2 said it was not worthwhile. 

Three fourths of the respondants reported that, by comparison with 

their high school courses, the college courses wet-e niore challenging 

and required more reading and study time. 

How 'S ghaol Administrators Respond to 
College for High School Pr ograms for the Acad'envicanv Gifted • 

"What is the case for and against selective acceleration of 
qualified students?" was the ^itle of one discussion panel at the 
forty-fourth annual convention of the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals. . The published summarySi of 'the panelists' 
presentations covered the main advantages and disadvantages raised. 
Cherkis52 cited the advantages of teacher stimulation and of freedom 
from the discipline problem because of careful screening and student 
choice to take part 1n such programs. But, Cherkis also listed the 
drawbacks of classroom use of acceleration: complicated programming, 
difficulty in establishing a genuine class unity, and the lack of 
stimulus -for many teachers when the "leavening of classroom bright- 
ness" is removed from'the regular classroom. Luke reported on ad- 
ministrators' experiences with coflege-level classes for high school 



^=^°husted et aK, o£. cit^. , p. 42. 

siC'arl Cherkis, A. D. Luke. "Whit is the Case For and 
Against Selective .Acceleration of Qualified Students?" Proceedings 
of the Forty-Fourth Annual Convention. National Association of 
• Secondary School Principal's . 44 (April, 1960} 71-75. 

s^Ibid., pp. 71-73., 



seniors in Billings, Montana, and Mountain Home, Idaho: - 

These people believe. that their students are going far beyond ' 
, the- capabilities of those students being taught' in a heterogene- 
'ous group; that they learn more leadership; are stimulated to 

achieve at high levjgls; are more nearly working to their capa- 

cities; and will go on to achieve more in life because 'of these 

types of programs. 53 

On the oppos ins- side, Luke mentioned that- "it .is undemocratic; it 
breeds intellectual snobbery; it develops poor social relations." ' 

In his 1960 report as New York State Coordinator of Educa- 
tion for the Gifted, Abraham J. Tannenbaum stated these reservations 

o . . 

about the telescoping of college,.work into the high school programs- 
in New Ybrk States 

Little- account is taken of the qualitative differences i'n mental 
capacity that distinguish the gifted from the non-gifted, and. 
that suggest the need of a' program uniquely suited to these 
abilities rather than just- a telescoped version of an existing 
plan designed for average students. The superior mind can prob- 
ably absorb not only conventional content faster but different 
kinds of content Ss well. What -these 'different kinds of offer- 
. ■ ings ought.. to be and how they can best be taught, remains as yet 
unanswered. In fact, acceleration offers a convenient means of 
"dodging the question in^the first place.s"* % ' 

The administrators reporting, the Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, ex- 
periment stated: ■ 

... The most worth^/hile aspect of the program appears to have 
been that these students were exposed to the.challenge of ad- 
vanced learning and became acquainted with the demands and pace 
of college work.^^ • 



53jbid.., pp. 73-75. 

5^•'[;aJ^ggr signals in Educating the Gifted." School and 
Sociaty , 88 (November 19, 1960) 434.. ' 

ssHusted et al_. , o£. cU., p. 42. 
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■ Resea -ch findi ng;-) H^c^d cjing A cceleratior 
Accelerati'on by' grade-skipping hS'S caused the most conten- 
tion dn^orig educators weighing the merits of advanced study for the 
gifted. Wilson^s found that fewer than half the educators he ques- 
tioned v/ere >n favor of acceleration resulting in early college 
ad?T:i scion. Yet Terman and Oden^^ concluded ufter theii^ 25-year 
foUow-up Svudy of giftea children that college entrance at 16 or 17 
for student* with IQ* s of 135 or a.bove seemed a wise policy; this 
recearch te^m also stated that the' claim that such acc^^leration 
caused sociul maladjustinent was "greatly exaggerated/'' 

Dr. Sydney L, Pressey,^^ who is credited with leading the 
movement to get ti.e gifted through school at an accelerated rate, 
was pcompteJ by his observation that many eminent men (among them 
-Jonathan Swiftt Martin Luther, immanuel Kant, and Sigmund Freud) had 
^ completed their formal education early and had producec their master 
pieces in toeir thirf ^'es. His 1949 study^^^ showed that, of the 
class entering Onio State University during 1939-1940, 12 per cent ~" 
ifcr^ of the 16-year-old5 completed than was true of the 13-yeat*-olds 

.< 

•^^P. f. -Wilson. "MLcet-.rs' Opinions about Acceleration of 
Gifted i^tucients." School and Societ y, 80 (October 16, 1954) 120-122. 

^^Lewis M. Terman and Msrite Odsn. The Gifted Child Grows 
U;), Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1947, pp. 275, 
281. 

.^SKHdreth, 0£. cjt. , pp. 276-277. 

s^Sydney L. Pressey, E ducational A cceleration , Appraisals 
and Basic Problems. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Coiumbus, Ohio,. 1949. 
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(a 50 per cent vs. a 38 per cent completion rate). Kogan's^o 1955 
Study showed better academic records and moire honors for the early 
college entrants than the older group. In a Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education experiment reported by Hildreth,^^ superior aca- 
demic achievement was recorded by superior early entrants when com- 
pared with regular entrants to college; that same report found most 
of the superior early entrants not feeling that they had started 
college too early. However, some boys mentioned early difficulty In 
getting dates, and some bright girls expressed regret at early admis 
sion because of their felt need for grea4;er social maturity. ^To 
Passow the weight of experimental evidence is in support of acceler- 
ation for the gifted: ". . There appears to be no issue as to 
whether or not some forms of acceleration should be used in school 
programs to provide needed flexibility."^^ 

Hildreth suggests one way to avoid the risk of harm in any 
program of acceleration: '*The success of accelerates . . . largely 
hinges on careful selection of accelerates. If care is exercised in 
the selection of students^ the danger of maladjustment is mini- 
mized."^^ DeHaan and Havighurst^^* urged attention to the whole 



^^Ndthan Kogan. Studies of College Stuients." Journal of 
Consulting . Psycholog y,, 2 (1955) 126-136. 

^^Hildreth, 0£. crt. , p. 283. 

^^A. Harry Passow. "Enrichment of Education for the Gifted. 
Education for the Gifted . National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 1958, p. 214. 

"Hildreth, og,. cit . , pp. 292-293, 

; ^'♦DeHaan and Havighurst, o£. cit . , p. 103. 
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child and suggest that the question be asked: Is the student physi- 
cally, emotionally, socially as well as academically able to do 
advanced work? DeHaan and Havighurst also urged consideration of 
accelerating study, not the child, by. "holding the child with his 
class but providing him with advanced work, . . . doing three years' 
work in two, doing college work in high school. . . ."^s 

Gleason^s fdiowed his gifted elementary students studying 
beginning high school algebra by correspondence study through their i 
subsequent year of geometry or Algebra II. He found that, of the 11 
students who took geometry, seven received A's and four received 
B's; of the three enrolled in Algebra II, there was one A, one B, 
and one C. Gleason also found that, with some exceptions, students 
who completed both semesters of beginning algebra received a "rela- 
tively high level of supervision,'* while home-school supervision for 
those who did not complete was "sporadic or ineffective."^'' He 
concluded that acceleration through supervised correspondence study 
would be "most appropriate for students enrolled in schools which do 
not have tho facilities ... to offer classroom instruction in the 
specific course requested. However, he saw the need for a high 
level of selectivity and superior supervision by the local school in 
replicating the program of study /or the elementary age group. 

* 

65lbid. 

^^Gleason, 0£.. cU. , p. 35. 
e^ibijd., p. 37. 
68_ibid., p. 38. 



Independent Study : 
A Viable Medium of_ Instruction for the Gifted? 

Hildreth reported many instances of high school administra- 
tors and tepchers identifying students who had gone beyond the 
offerings of the school before graduation and been assigned indepen- 
dent study, and he concluded that such actions were wise: "[The 
student's] studies are not only enriched, but at the satne time he is 
preparing for independent study in college or at the university. "69 
This concern seemed especially appropriate; In 1966'when Hildreth 
made the statement, a fourth of American -institutions of higher" 
learning made some provision for independent study, usually as part 
of their honors program. 

A sample of 436 nonaccelerated high school biology students 
divided into, four groups: 1) independent study, 2) small-group dis- 
russion, 3) l?.rge-group discussion, and 4) a mixture of independent 
sciidy with jmall -group or large-group discussion. The experiment 
vas reported on by Hug^o in 1970. The independent study group Had 
the largest percentage of students to conclude that they had spie^t 
time more wisely, made more gain:, in learning, found the work more 
challenging, improved study habits, developed a better ability to 
think, did more work outside class, and felt that the work helped 
more to prepare the student for college. Drawbacks to the method 
were that the group received less individual attention, the students 



^^Hildreth, 0£. cU. , p. 351'. 

''OWIlliam E. Hug. "Independent Study Evokes Good Student 
Attitudes." Science, Education , 54 (April-June, 1970) 115-118. 



found the work less .interesting, and they felt the situation did not 
'enable them to form new friendships. 

Wedemeyer expressed a convictior. that correspondence study 
is right for the gifted: 

Correspondence study cannot, of course, meet all the needs 
of the superior child. There are needs this child has for ' 
social, group and leadership experiences that Correspondence 
study cannot provide. But correspondence study can meet . . . 
his need to be interest' challenged, stimulated by his school 
work, . . . his need for an individualized method of learning 
readily adapted to the questing mind, the darting insights, the 
large span of interest, the love of delving deeply. . . .^i 

A caveat against the kind of correspondence/independent- 
study course that would not challenge the academically gifted stu- 
dent appeared in 1957 in the report of the proceedings of the Fifth 
International Conference of the International Council on Correspon- 
dence Education. It v/arned against just adding optional assignments 
because ". . . average assignments do not test his nmttle and op- 
tional assignments may be only more of the sanie*:"'''^ Instead, it was 
recqmmtnded that each course shoulcT,: 

1. suggest 'exploration beyond the obvious; 

2. pose stimulating, thought-provoking questions to cause eval- 
» uative thinking; 

3. encourage Initiative; 

4. develop the ability to analyze, evaluate, and weigh evidence 



^^Charles A. Wedemeyer. "The Teaching of Superior Ciiildren 
by Correspondence Study." Mimeographed copy of an address given 
at the Fifth International Conference on Correspondence Education, 
June, 1957, p. 13. 



^^Gleason, 0£. cit . , p. 8. 



before arriving at a general conclusion; and 
5. equip the student with the skills necessary for effective 
expression of ideas. * 

The findings of the Gleason^^ study of elementary school 
students taking an accelerated high school algebra course through 
supervised correspondence study (to be discussed more fully later) 
encouraged replication of the experiment, provided there would be 
sufficient local school instructional support and careful screening 
of candidates. 

Performance of Gifted El ementary Students iji Accelerated Correspon- 
dence Study 

High achievement levels were reported by Gleason^^ ^j^g 
University of Wisconsin's experiment in using supervised correspon- 
dence study to teach gifted eighth graders high school algebra. The 
courses were offered on an overload basis. Fifteen of the 32 stu- 
dents who began conipleted the two semesters of high school beginning 
algebra. Tan of these students earned grades of 90 or above, four 
earned grades in the 80's, and. one received a grade of 74. The 
control group was. made up of students regularly enrolled in 8'ch- and 
9th-grade algebra classes. Two tests were administered to all 
students in the experimental and control groups who finished both 
semesters of algebra: the Lankton First-Year'^Algebra Test (a stand- 
ardized test published by the World Book Company) and the test 

7 3 Ibid. 

'^**Gleason, 02.. cit . 
75ioid. 
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administered as the final examination for all students upon comple- 
tion of the first-year correspondence course in algebra at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, The experimental group had a higher mean 
score on both the Lankton and the final correspondence tests. 

The other side of achievement is the percentage of students 
who stay in to complete their enrollment, Gleason^^ offers several 
possible explanations for interpreting the completion rate of 47 per 
cent "as very favorable": 

1. the students were taking the course in addition to their 
regular eighth-grade course of study (both control groups 
included the algebra course in their regular load); and 

2. the voluntary nature of the experimental program and the 
heavy demands made on the time and energies of adolescents 
both militated against course completion. 

He found encouragement in examining the performance of the noncom- 
pletion group which had "rather high average lesson grades," with 
two exceptions. An ancillary study to Gleason's done by Zaret'^^ 
indicated significant differences in attitudes toward correspondence 
study between the completion and noncompletion groups; the former 
expressed significantly more positive attitudes toward correspon- 
dence study. 



^^Ibid,, p. 36. 

^^Estner Zaret. "Expressed Opinions and Study Habits of 
Superior Eighth Grade Students Who Participated in Supervised Corre- 
spondence 5cudy or First Year Algebra." Unpublished Master's thesis, 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1950. 
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The accelerated eighth graders in Gleason's experiment 
showed attitudes "generally favorable to correspondence study. "^^^ 
Students poTled after the first semester of the course differed in 
their responses; students who had finisheJ the first semester had a 
more highly favorable attitude toward correspondence study than 
those who did not complete. The group as a whole expressed the most 
highly favorable attitude toward the course itself and the least 
fovoruble attitude toward the assistance received, which Gleason 
ij.terpreted to indicate tfiat the students would have preferred 
eiLher rr.ore assistance or a different fonn of assistance. "The 
immediacy of a classroom teacher's help appeared to be a crucial 
factor. "^^ Students who did not consider the lack of such help a 
handicap emphasized "the helpfulness of the Study Guide, the clarity 
of the UriiVfc?rsity instructor ' s ^help, and the increased feelings of 
self-reliance resulting from working independently . 
Correspondence Study for^ Gi ited Junior-High Students 

Lown^^ reported in 1961 on the use of correspondence study 
for enrichr.ont of gifted junior-high school students. In September, 
1959, the Minnesota National Laboratory, Mathematics Section, State 
Department of Education, received a special grant from the National 
Science Foundation through the School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) 
^ •* 

''^Gleason, pjD^. cit . 

^^Ibid., p. 33. 

80XbM-» P- 34. 
®^Lown, 0£. cit . 
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to offer free of charge a correspondence course in matheiiiatics . The 
gifted children were the top one-half per cent in mathematical abil- 
ity or achievement as indicated by standardized mathematics achieve- 
ment or ability tests widely used for eiglith and ninth graders in 
the Midwest. Accepted for the program were 288 ninth graders and 
299 tenth graders who exceeded the 99.5 percentile^cutoff point. 
Preliminary SMSG materials for the ninth and tenth grades were the 
basis for the two courses, algebra and geometry. The University of 
Minnesota Correspondence Study Department administered the courses. 
The courses were taken as over'toad, Qtid credit was at the discretion 
of the school . y 

Only a preliminary progress report of the study could be 
procured'. The problem of nonstart seemed serious: eight months 
after the first lessons had been sent out, only 218 of the 297 
students in algebra and only 214 of the 300 enrolled in geometry had 
submitted lessons. Eleven months, a,fter enrollment, when 30 or more 
lessons were considered an index of prompt and regular work, only 
eight students tn algebra and five in geometry had met that goal ; 
Yet Lown concluded: 

It is the opinion of the personnel connected with the admin- 
istration and supervision of the course that despite the many 
shortcomings such as a late start, slow preparation of materials, 
problems arising with proper selection of participants, the 
overall course was a success. 



®^Ibid[. , p. 30. 
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Lown^Q suggested several improveiT.eRts.^ In future selection | 

of participants, he proposed the additional use of tests of general 

intelligence or scholastic aptitude; lower cutoff points in all 

tests, possibly at the 95 percentile; and recommendations to be * 

obtained from niathematics teachers and/or counselors of qualifying 

students who might benefit from the experience. He also suggested a 

more definite time schedule for lesson submission and, in c^se of 

delinquency, urged the sending of an encouraging fc^ low-up letter* 

Performan ce of Gifted High School Students jji Accelerated Correspon- 
dence StuBy 

Whittemore's brief grade-distribution report on the Univer- 
sity of Nevada's Superior Student Program represents the only study 
of performance by gifted high school students taking college-level 
courses through university independent or correspondence study. 
The report contained the following information: 

I . Schools Represented : 1 1 . Grade Distribiiticn : 

Reno 15 A's — 29 

Wooster 11 b's — 13 

Manogue 9 , C's — 9 

Sparks 7 F's — 1 

Carson City -- 3 

Eureka 2 

Gerlach 2 

Non-Nevada — 1 

III. Courses E nrolle d in : 

Art 102 B 

English 101 -- C, A, A, B, A, A, C ^ 
English 102 -- B, B, C • 
French 204 — B 
French 305 — - A 



"Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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French 305 A 

German F 

History 101 C 

History 105 B 

Math 102 A, B 

Math 107 A, A 

Math 161 A, B 

Math 162 A 

Math 181 - A, A, B, C, B, A, A, B, C 

Hath 182 A, WP, B, C, 

Music 111 A 

Philosophy 101 -- C, A, A 
Philosophy 106 -- A, B 

Physics 151 A, A 

Physics 152 A 

Piano A 

Poli. Sci. 203 — A 
Sociology 101 — - C 

Spanish 203 A 

Spanish 204 A^z 



SuiTOiary 

The research 1 iteratur'e supports early identification of the 
gifted and the dfscriminate use of accelerated and independent study 
for the academically superior high school student. 

High levels of performance are reported in programs of ac- 
celerated study for gifted high school students studying in and out- 
side the classroom, using classroom instruction or independent study. 

Gifted high school students, their teachers and administra- 
tors generally respond positively to programs of accelerated study 
for the gifted. Acceleration resulting in early college admission 
•Is also supported by research* but a substantial number of educators 
hold reservations about the practice based on concern for the indi- 
vidual student's personal and social adjustment to campus life. 



^^Whittemore, 0£. cvt. 
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Accelerated study in the classroom is well received by administra- 
tors who report the advantages of teacher stimulation, freedom from 
discipline problems, and students stimulated to achieve at high 
levels; some educators, however, complain of problems in scheduling, 
uridemocralir segregation by abil ity-tracking,'and tel escoped'r.egular 
curricula rather than advanced study. 

Independent study in the high school classroom and through 
correspondence U reported as a feasible method of study for care- 
fully selected gifted students capable of working independently.. 
The combination of supervised correspondence study and accelerated 
study for e'iementary-age students resulted in a high level of per- 
formance among those who completed. However, the problem of non- 
start, inconipletion, inadequate screening of candidates, candidates' 
lack of readiness to study independently, and unsatisfactory local 
school support were evident. These problems were also present in an 
experiment using correspondence study to enrich the curriculum of 
gifted junior-high school students; but, despite these problems, the 
students, administrators, and parents were generally favorable to 
the program. A grade-distribution study of one universityrextension 
independent-study program that allowed academically gifted high 
school students to enroll in college courses indicated high levels 
of performance among students who completed. 
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CHAPTER III 
MEIHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 

Description of t]:o^ Fopu lati 3n^ under Study 
The student population consists of 37 students who enrolled 
in college courses under the College for High School Program of 
the Extramural Independent Study Center during the period October 
15,' 1969-October 15, 1970. There were21 males and 16 females. 
Ages at enrollment were 15 at age 16, 20 who v/ere age 17, one age 
18, one age 24. Thirty-two students were high school seniors; five 
were juniors. The '37 students enrolled in 38 college courses in the 
following subject areas: 



Subject ' Number E nrolled 

« 

Anthropology 3 

French 5 

German 3 

History 2 

Mathematics ' 13 

Philosophy • 3' 

Physical Education - 1 

Political Science 2 

Psychology 5 

Y Sociology 1 

Spanish 1_ 

39 

Thr^e students enrolled in tv/o courses. The rest of the students 



' enrolled in one coa^^so Oiicii. ' 
' The students were frrn 25 Kansas schools: 

\ 

Alton High School 

AtcKison:. Ingolls Jiinicr-SeDior High School 
Baxter Springs High School 
Beloit High School 



• LBurljV^g^-vrr Hi.ch School ' \ ' 
' " rort Scott Hich Schoo' 

tarr.ett High Schoo "i 
.Jetjnore High Schoc; 
Kansas Cizy: WasniTiSuOr. ri*;r;h SchooT 
KingiTjan Hig.h School 
Lakinlifgn Schoo*; 

Leavenworth Sen^'o^ r.:gr. Scnc:": \.(oo 
Lou-isburg High Schoc"; 
Nciriaha Valley Hign Sc-'oo; 
^ Overorcok: Santu Trail Hi'Gh Scnool 
PaOid High School 
PleasaDLcn High School 

Powhati^n High. School ' 
•Shawnee ;';ission -Eas ^ high Scnocl . . • 

•ihownec Mission Sojth. h/igh School 
Tonganoxie High Scr.oo; 
. . \ Topeka; Aaburn-V;c5c.fc:.rn Unified District ' 

Season High School 
Wellington High School 

^IniilQil £l Selec-ci on of Subjects 
The names of the 37 stiider.ts enro^-cd zhct College for 
High School Program during Oc-cober 15, ISoS-Oc-cober 15, 1S7G, wers 
obcainad frum applications or. file in Stuaor.-. Services, Extramural 
Indepc-ndent Study Center, Division of Continuing":ducV.icn, "he 
University of Kansas. Applicatior; forn^s, supporting high school' 
transcripts, and letters of reco-uneudatior, also or. file -;n "che 
E.I.S.C. Siudent Services supplied the na^.es of high schpol-ac,r,ihi 
trators and counselors participa-ing in the study. ■ _ • • 

. Preparation of _the G^as tionnair es ' - . * ; ' 
Two questionnaires, one for students in the population • 
studied and the other for adininistratoro -.nd -counselors of the par 
ticipating high schools, were devised a) to contain items relating 
to the areas to be explored as described in the statement of the 



prablefh, b) to not le tims consuming, and c) to be simple enough to 
ehcit a good response- The c^uestionnaires were test rjn during 
November, 1971, among the professional staff of the Extramural Inde- 
pendent StnJy Center, the Admissions Office, the School Relations 
Office, and the Guidance Bureau of The University of Kansas. At the 
sam time, the questionnaires were also test run (beginning November 
23, 1971) with seven students v/ho completed or withdrew from enroll- 
ment in the program before or after the period studied and with- 
their seven sponsoring high school counselors or administrators. 
The finish.>d questionnaires (copies of which are Appendix C and 
Appendix 0) were circulated February -J-, 1972, to the 37 students and 
25 nigh school administrators and counselors selected for the study. 
An accompanying .letter (Appendix E) explained the purpose* of the 
study and sought to enlist the cooperation of each person. ' 

Method of Handling the Data 

1. The student profile will be drawn from the application 
forms, high schoeTI transcripts, and letters of endorsement. Data 
relating to the composition of the population by age, sex, years of 
h^yn school completed, size of school, occupation, reasors for 
enrollment, choice of cours'i, and , institution where credit is to be 
filed will be tabulated. 

2, From the working and permanent record cards of the Extra- 
mural Independent Study Center, c'ata will be reported to indicate 
how students performed. Classifications will include withdrawals 
during the three-month refund period, nonstarts, year-end expirations 
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of enrollments with lesson submission, completions and extension^, 
and grades earned, 

3. The questionnaires sent to students, counselors, and 
administrators will be examined to determine: 

a* opinions held about appropriate requirements for admission 
to the program; 

b. "the availability in the local high school of 

1) special study area, 

2) time in the regular school schedule to work on the 
college course, 

3) academic staff for consultation, 

4) supervision by a member of the administrative or counsel 
ing staff, 

5) financial assistance, 

6) opportunity to study In pairs or groups; 

c. student evaluations of 

1 ) the study guide, 

2) the assignments, 

3) the exams, 

4) the instruction, 

5) other media, 

6) Student Services, 

7) the overall course; 

d. where students turned for help and their evaluation of such 
help; 
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e. factors identified as contributing most to motivating the 
student to course completion; 

f. factof^s identified as contributing most to discouraging the 
student from course completion; 

g. .opinions regarding benefits of the program to the student 

and the school ; 

h. local school officials' estimates of how many students from 
the high schools represented might benefit from the program 
if financial aid were available; 

i. grades earned in the next college courses (taken in resi- 
dence) for which the program courses prepared the students; 

j. suggestions for improving the program. 
"From all the data, the writer will seek 

1. to identify student needs as they are articulated by the 
students and their high school sponsors; 

2. to determine how adequately or inadequately the College for 
High School Program, as it now functions, is meeting student 
needs; and 

3. to Team how the respondants suggest the program should be 
improved to better meet student needs. 

The writer chose. purposely to cover broad ground because no 
research has been done on similar programs and because it seejad 
operationally valuable at this time to learn how well the program is 
functioning in several critical areas. 
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The questions are mainly open-ended because the writer 
Wished not to restrict response in this exploratory study and 
because it was hoped that, from the direction of the responses, it 
might be po-^sible to derive discrete response categories in future 
research when a larger student .population becomes available. 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

Questionnaire Follow-Up and Returns 
The questionnaires were sent again on February 21 to nonre- 
spondents, and follow-up telephone interviews were conducted from 
February 21 through March 7, 1972. Of the 39 questionnaires sent to 
counselors and principals sponsoring each student in the population 
under study, 38 (97 per cent) were returned,. One of these was only 
useful in registering the counselor's opinions about admissions pol- 
icies for the program because ^he counselor, who served in a large 
urban high school, could not femember the details about the stu- 
dent's experience in the program/ The nonresponding counselor had 
moved out of state; there had also been a turnover of principals at 
the school, and no forwarding address could be obtained. Fourteen 
counselors and 12 principals serving in 24 of the schools attended 
by the students in the study were responsible for the 38 returns; 
some reported on more than one student >in the program. 

Twenty-nine of the 37 students (78 per cent) responded to 
the student questionnaires. One student who had been double en- 
rolled returned questionnaires for each enrollment, making a total 
return of 30 questionnaires of the 39 sent. All categories of per- 
forfiianc. were heard from: one of the two students who withdrew {50 
per cent); six of the nine students (66 per cent) who did not start; 
t^Djpf the 13 (77 per cer>t) ,who .sub^mitted lessons but did not 
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complete; and 12 of tl-.e 13 students (92 per cent) who coiiipleted. 
(The performance categories, which will be reported on at greater 
length later in the study, include: withdrav/als during the initial 
three- month refund period with no lesson submissions; nonstarts . 
which include students who enrolled, did not withdraw, and did not 
submit any lessons; noncompl etions refer to students who enroll eri, 
submitted one, or more lessons but did not complete the course; and 
completions account for students who enrolled, coir.nl eted all work 
required including the final examination, and received a letter 
grade and college credit for the course.) 

The Student Profile 

r « 

. Data from the Center's records, high school transcripts, and 
letters of recommendation from school sponsors permitted 100 per 
cent reporting for the student profile. 
Age and Sex 

The 37 students enrolled in the 39 courses included 21 males 
and 16 females. Their ages at enrollment were: 

Age f % 



16 15 .41 

17 20 .54 

18 1 .03 
24 1 .03 



High School G.P.A. 

Two students, both male, enrolled in two courses each. High 
school grade-point averages met or exceeded the B-plus admission re- 
quirement in 32 of the 37 enrollments (86 per cent). Table 2 shows 
the distribution of high school grade-point averages. 



TABLE 2 

DISTR'P'JTIOI'; OF STUDENTS' 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADE-POINT AVERAGES* 



GPA' 


f 


X 


A 


16 . 


.43 


A- 


12 


.32 


■ B+ 


4 


.11 


D 


3 


.08 


B- 


0 


.00 


C+ 


1 


.03 


C 


1 


.03 


Total s 


37 


l.OO 



* Unless otherv/ise noted, the following scale is used in . s study 
for computing student G.P.A.: 

A+ 4.00- 8+ 3.00 C+ 2.00 D+ 1.00 F 0.00 

A 3.66 B 2.66 C 1.65 D .66 

A- 3.33 B- 2.33 C- 1.33 D- .33 
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The sixteen girls had an average high school G.P.A, of 
3.39; the 21 boys' average high school G.P.A. was 3.26. A comparison 
of high school G.P.A. by sex in the four performance categories- is 
shown in Tkble 2A, 

lABIE 2A 

COMPARISON OF HIGH SCHOOL G.P;A, BY SEX 

Categoi y- N F K 

Withdrawals -7 ^'.33 

Nonstarts 9 3.26 2.83 

NoncomDletionsl3 3.39 3.iil 

Con^iletions ]3 3,66 3.32 

Resident High Schools • • 

Twenty-seven of the 39 enrollments (69 per cent) were by 
students enrolled in high schools with total enrollment figures of 
. 7.10 pupils or. less. .Twenty of the 25 participating schools (80 per 
cent) were in the category of 710 pupil enrollment or less. Table 3 
reports raw-data enrollment figures for the participating schools 
and number of students from these schools who participated in the 
College for High School Program. Table 4 shows the distribution of 
enrollments by local school size. 

Reasons for Enrol Iment and Student Occupation 

f 

Thirty-'ix of the students listed their occupation as stu- 
dent. The thirty-seventh enrollee was. a twenty-four-year-old wid- 
owed homemaker and mother completing credits for high school gradua- 
tion.. Additional data on the application blanks were used to deter- 
mine the reasons why students enrolled in the College for High 
School Program. The reasons cited and the numbers of students under 



TABLE 3 



NUMBpTSF^^nn Jr'^ S^S" ENROLLMENT FIGURES AND 

NUMBER OF COLLEGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS PER SCHOOL 



S chool 
Alton High School 

Atchison: Ingalls Junior-Senior H1< 
School 

Baxter Springs High School 

Beloit High School 

Burlingame High School 

Court! and: USD 246 

Fort Scott High School 

Garnett High School 

Jetmore High School 

Kansas City: Washington High School 

Kingman High School 

Lakin 'High-Schoo-l ■ 

Leavenworth Senior High School 

Louisburg High School 

Nemaha Valley High School 

Overbrook: Santa Fe Trail High 

School 
Paola High School 
Pleasanton High School 
Powhattan High School 
Shawnee Mission East High School 
Shawnee Mission South High School 
Tonganoxie High School 
Topeka: Auburn-Washburn Unified 
District 
Seamon High School 
Wellington High School 



Total Program 
Enrollment Enrollments 



284 


1 


1140 


^ 


317 


1 


300 


1 


115 


1 


70 


1 


670 


1 


457 


1 


143 


1 


3600 


3 


500 


1 


196 ■ ■ 


1 


1400 


2 


285 


1 


253 


2 


363 


1 


600 


2 


130 


1 


100 


1 


1938 ' 


1 


2304 


1 


395 


1 


697 


1 


710 


1 


570 


6 



TABLE 4 



DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERS OF ENROLLMENTS , 
•' IN THE COLLEGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
ACCORDING TO SIZE OF RESIDENT HIGH SCHOOL 



School Size 


JL 


% 


0- 500 


16 


.41 


501-1,000 


11 


.28 


1,001-1,500 


7 


.18 


1,501-2,000 


1 


. • ..-02 


2,001-2,500 


1 


.02 


2,501-3,000 


0 


.00 


3,001-3,500 


.'o ' 


.00 


3,501-4,000 


3 


.08 




39 


.99 



3 



f 


% 


12 


.32 


9 


.24 


5 


.13 


4 


.11 




.08 




.03 




.03 




.03 




.03 



each category are as follows: 

Reason 

High school did not offer course 
For a head start in college 
To meet college-major prerequisite 
Interest in subject 
To experience college-level study 
Can apply credit to high school diploma 
To learn more about people and myself 
To develop a personal philosophy 
School counselor thought it a good idea 

Students ' Future Plans 

It was in the main a college-bound population. Of the 35 

about post tiDgh school career plans 
students about whom information was obtained either from the stu- 

dents or the high school sponsor, all but four went on to college or 
were planning early matriculation at college. One of the four who - 
did not go to college was in training as an X-ray technician, one 
remarried, df^Lone went into the Air Force,^ Tdble 5 compares the 
original choice of institution for filing cA^edlt with the institu- 
tion attended or career choice in spring 19721^, The original choice 
need not indicate earlier firm commitment because students uncertain 
of where they wished the credit to be registered could have it reg- 
istered at K.U. for later consideration as to (its applicability at 
K.U. or elsewhere. 

• The University of Kansas took the lead in llhe number of students 

attending or planning to transfer in the iimrediate fxituret 12 

^ • \ 

students, or 32 per cent# More students who earned credit applied 



the credit at K.U than at any other institution^ 
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and one was teported by his counselor as "not attending college.'" 



TABLE 5 



COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL CHOICE OF INSTITUTION FOR APPLYING 
CREDITS EARNED IN THE COLLEGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM AND 
INSTITUTION ATTENDED OR CAREER CHOICE IN SPRING 1972 



Subject S3X Original Choice 



1 

2* 

3 

4 

5* 

6 

7 

8* 
9* 

10* 

11 

12 

13* 

14 

15** 

16 

17 

18 

19* 

20* 

21 

22* 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27* 

28 

29 

31* 
32 
33 
34* 
35 
. 35 
37 



F . KU • 
F ^ KU • 

F KU 

F . KSC, Pittsburg 

M KSU 

M KU 

M KU - 

M KU 

F KU 

M KU 

M KU 

M KU • 

F KU 

1^ KU 

M KU 

F KU 

F -KU 

M KU 

M KSU 

F KU 

K KU 

M KU 

F KU 

F .KU 

M KU 

F KU 

M KU 

M KU 

M KU 

M KU 

M KSU 

M KU 

F KU 

M KU 

F . KU - 

F KU 

F KU . 



Spring 1972 

KCJUCO 

UMKC*** 

Remarriage 

KSC, Pittsburg 

KSU 

KU 

Unknown 
KU 

Fort Scott Community College 
KU 

Did not go to coll ege 

KU 

KU 

KSC, Pittsburg 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Cornell University 
.University of Chicago 
Washburn University 
KSU 

Metropolitan State Univ., Colorado 
Nprtheast State Col., Greeley, Col 
KU., K 
KU 
KU 

KU ♦«» 

Unknown >■ 

KU 

KU 

U.S. Air Force 

University of Chicago; KU*** 

KSU 

Benedictine College 

UMKC 

KU 

KSU 

Washburn University 
Wesley School of Nursing 



* Stuaent earned col lege credit in the program. 
** Student successfully completed tv/o courses in the program. 
## Student enrolled in two courses but did not complete. 
***^Student plans to attend in near future. 



OnJy four of the 16 girls (25 per cent) attended the college 
ind'icated as their choice for matriculation or filing of credits at 
enrollment, compared with 12 of the 21 boys (57 per cent) who did 
this* 

Student Performance 

Withdrawals 

From working cards of .the Extramural Independent Study Cen- 
tert data* were extracted tq report performance by the'37 students- 
. Two students (five per cent) withdrew during^the first three-month 
period when students are eligible for refund- One was enrolled in 
French Ic, the ofier in French 3c* Lack of time was-cit€d by one 
student as reason fo^^ dropping; the other student stated that she 
believed that sheidid not have the level of competence in the'lan- 
guage the course required'. The students who dropped had G-P-A-^s of 
A and B+. » 
Nonstarts 

Nine students (24 per cent) dU hot start work on their 
courses. Table 6 lists these students- by s«x, course enrolled in, 
-and high school G.P.Ai , " ■ -' 

, " ' Two boys from the 

same school enrolled In the. anthropology course; two girls from 







TABLE 6 - ' 






STUDENTS WHO ENROLLED BUT DID NOT SUBMIT LESSONS 

1 ' 


• 


Subject 


Sex 


Course 


GPA 


1 ' ■ 


, F ^ 


^ ' Philosophy l-2c 


2.00 


2 


• ■ M 


ScJciology Ic 


• 3.66 


3 ' 


. ., ' ,M 


Psychology lac ' . 


3.33 


4 


M 


' . ^. Anthr'opology 2c - • 


■2.66 


5 


K . 


Anthropology 2c 


1.65 


' 6 " 


, F ' 


Political Science 3c' 


3.33 


7 


F 


^Po>itical Science 3c 


3,66 


8 


• 


Plane Trigonometry 3c * 


3.66 


9 


F 


French Ic 


3.66 



Average GPA for nonstarts: 3.058 
Average GPA for female nonstarts: 3.2*62 
Average GPA for male nonstarts: 2.827 

t* 



another high school took the political science course and intended 

to study together. 

Noncompletions 

Thirteen students (35 per cent) submitted lessons in 14 
courses but never completed their course work. Six did five or more 
lessons. In eight courses students earned lesson averages of A- or 
A, and, in s-ix courses they had lesson averages of B or B+. One stu- 
dent in philosophy did 18 lessons, working into an extension period^ 
and then chose not to complete because he' preferred the Thomistic 
approach of a humanities course in res.^Bnce to the comparative ap- 
proach of the independent-study course. Two of the girls were in a 
school supervision arrangement not to their liking because of the 
enforcer. qual ity of the supervision, and one student in another 
school indicated that she had never intended to complete but wished 
only to usej the course for refresher purposes. 

Tables 7 throuch 9 illustrate the performance patterns' of 
the noncomplet .on group. Table 7 reports performance at high school 
and in the E.I.S.C. courses by the group. Tables 8 and 9 show fe- 
male and male performances respectively. 
Completion:^ ^ 

Fourteen course enrollments ware completed by 13 students. 
Of the 28 course anrollnients in which work was done, 50 per cent of 
the courses were completed. All told, 28 of the 39 courses (72 pe^' 
cent/ in wh"ch students enrolled were worked on and had lesson sub- 
missionSf * ■ r — r . 



TABLE 7 

COMPARISON OF HIGH SCHOOL GPA'S AND LESSON AVERAGES 
•OF THE NONCOMPLETION GROUP 



Subject 


Sex 


Course 


Number 
Lessons 


1 p^^on 

J J V 1 i 

Grade 


hr 

GPA 


1 


F ^ 


Introiductory Physical" Ed. 36c 


2 


3.66 


2.66 


2 


M 


Calculus/Analytical Geometry 


4 . 


2.66 


3.33 


3 




Anthropology Ic 


9 


2.66 


3.33 


4 


M 


College Algebra 2ac 


4 


2.66 


3.00 


5 


F 


College Algebra 2ac 


. 5 


3.30 


3.66 


6 


F 


, Plane Trigonometry 3c 


1 


3.66 


3.66 


7 


F 


Psychology lac 


2 


3.66 


3.66 


8 


F 


German Ic • • 


7 


3.66 


3 .33 


^ 9* 


m" 


Introductory Philosophy ' 


18 


3.66 


3.33 


10 


M 


Introductory Philosophy 


2 


3.66 


3.66 


U 


M 


College Algebra 2ac 


4 


3.00 


3.66 


12**. 


M 


Anthropology Ic 
#Introductory Philosophy 


10 

#10 


3.00 
#3.66 


3.66 
#3.66 


13 


M 


College Algebra 2ac 


1 


3.66 


3.33 



Totals F-5 M-8 69 
Averages « 5.30 



* Student worked into extension period. 
** Student double enrolled. 
'# Not computed in totals or averages. 



42.60 44.27 
3.27 3.40 



( 



TABLE 8 

FEMALE STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN THE NONCOMPLETION GROUP 



Subiect 




Number 1 p<;<;nn<; 


UcooUii Urn 


n«5« urn 


1 




2 


3.66 


2.66 






5 


3.00 


3.66 


6 




1 


3.66 


3.66 


7 




2 


3.66 ■ 


3.66 


8 




7 


3.66 


3.33 


Totals 


5 


17 


17. 6A 


16.97 


Averages 




3.40 


3.52- 


3.39 


• 




i 


f, TABLE 9 










A* 






.MALE 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN THE NONCOMPLETION GROUP 




Subject 




Number Lessons 


Lesson GPA 


H.S. GPA 


2 




4 


2.66 


3.33 


3 




9 


2.66 


3.33 


4 • 




4 


2.66 * . 


3.00 


9 




18 


3.66 


3.33 


10 




2 


3.66 


3.66 


11 




4 


3.00 


3.66 


*12 " 




10 


3.00 


3.66 


13 




AO 


3.66 


3.33 . 


Totals 


8 


61 


24.96 


27.30 


Averages 




7!62 


3.12 


3.41 



*j.Stiident double enrolled; qnly, first enrollment calculated, 
r+te'tiad submitted 10 lessoris' iri each course. 



Tari of the students (77 per cent) who completed came from high 
/schools with total enrolljnents of 710 or less. 

Table 10, illustrates performance by the completion '^oup. 
Only one student in this group had a hiprh school CPA lower than B 
plus. Table lOA indicates letter ^:rade distribu-;ion for the group 

, TABUS', m, 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION FOR THE C0MPI2TI0N GROUP 

«• ' 

V 

; G^^ade ( Females iXales ■ " . Combined 

' 1 = 7%' ■ . 
2 = 14^ 
7 = 50% ■ 
1 = 7% 
■ 3 \_21% 
_JA 99^; — — 



A+i.'.,' 




■ 1 


A • 


1 


1 


A- 


2 


. 5 


B+ 






C 


1' 




Jtojtals 







TSibles 11 and 12 illustrate student performance by sex# 
A greater percentage of malea (9> or li3' per centO than females 
(li^ or 2^ per cent) persisted to completion* 
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TABLE 11 

PERFORMANCE BY FEMALES IN COMPLETION GROUP 



Subject 


Credit Hours 




Course Grade 


H.S. GPA 


1 


3 




3.66 


3.66 


4 






3.33 


3.66 


6 


5 




^ 1.66 


3.66 


9 


3 




3.33- 


3.66 


Totals 4' 


14 




11.98 


14.64 


Averages 


3.5 




2.99 


3.66 






TABLE 


12 


• 




PERFORMANCE BY 


MALES 


IN COMPLETION GROUP 




Sub iprt 










2 


2 




1 fifi 




3 


3 




O « uD 


O • OO ' 


5 


sf 








7* 


6 




' 3.00 


3.00 


8 


2 




3.33 • 


3.33 


10 


5 




3.33 


3.35 


11 


3 




3.33 


3.66 


12 


2 




4.00 


3.66 


13 


3 




3.33 


3.66 


Total s 9 


31 




2y.30 


29.96 


Averages 


3.44 




3.03 


3.32 



* student double enrolled; second enrollment is calculated only in 
credit hours earned. 



67 . 

In sujnmaiy^ 13 per cent of the girls withdrew^ 3I per 
cent did not start, 31 per cent were noncompleters, and 
2$ per, cent completed* No male withdrew, 19 per cent did not 
start, 38 per cent started but did not complete and k3 
per cent coim3leted# 

Opinions About Admission Requirements 
Reporting in the remaining part of this chapter will be done 
on the basis of the 38 counselor/principal questionnaires and tne 30 
student questionnaires returned. 
Counselor/Principal Opinions 

The combined responses of the counselors and principals had 
a majority in favor of dropping the present requirements of class 
standing in the upper half and a G.P.A. of B+ or above, and of re- 
taining (by a vote of 23 to three) the need for a counselor or prin- 
cipal recommendation. The counselors were evenly divided on drop- 
ping or retaining the G.P.A. and class-standing requirements, but 
voted overwhelmingly to retain the counselor/principal recommenda- 
tion. A majority of the principals were in favor of dropping the 
first two requirements and were unanimous in favor of requiring the 
principal/counselor recommendation. Tables 13, 14, and 15 show the 
separate and. combined counselor/principal vote on the admission re- 
quirements. 

Among the additional comments made by this group of respond- 
ents, six counselors suggested the following: one advised leaving 



TABLE 13 

COUNSELORS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Placement upper k class GPA B+ & above Couns ./ Pring . Recojn: 
Yes . 7 50% • 7 50% 11 79% 

No . 7 50% • 7 50% 3 21% 



TABLE 14 

PRINCIPALS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Placement upper h class GPA B+ & above Couns ./ Princ . Recom . 
Yes 5 42% 4 33% 12 100% 

No „ ,7 . ..58% . . 8 . 67% . : . 



TABLE^15 

COMBINED PRINCIPALS' AND COUNSELORS' 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 



Upper h class GPA B+ & above C/P Recommendation 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No. 


Counselors 


7 


7 


7 


7. 


11 


3 


Principals 


5 


7 


4 


8 


12 


0 


Total s 


12 


14 


11 


15 


23 


3 


Percentages 


.46 


.54 


.42 


.58 


.88 


.12 



lERlC, 



the admission decision to the discretion of. the counselor or princi- 
pal ; two suggested lower G.P.A.'s of B or B-; two suggested higher 
class standing (upper 1/3 or 1/4)'; and one suggested having the 
teacher teaching the subject matter being pursued in independent 
study be the recommending party. One principal urged raising tui- 
tion and refunding it on course completion. ' > 
Student Opinions 

Students were most closely divided on the issue of retaining 
the class-standing requirement. They voted 21 to eight in favor of 
dropping the G.P.A. requirement and were most in favor (20 to nine) 
of retaining the requirement of the counselor/principal recommenda- 
tion. Several indicated that students should be reconmerided only if 
they displayed a great deal of^o'.nterest in the subject matter. Two 
would involve the classroom teacher in the recommendation process. 
Four students would require that the local school make available 
backup help from the teaching staff. Table 16 reports student vot- 
Ing on the admission requirements. 

Support Available in the Local School 
Students ' P erceptions 

Table 17 Illustrates the students' reporting of avail able.- • 
back-up help in their schools. The distinction should be made that 
this is reporting of back-up help that was there but not necessarily 
used. 

The stucient who withdrew reported no help at all. Half the 
nonstarts had the. college course^Jitted into their regular schedules, 
haftf^s^eclal areas assigned 1-n'tHe ^sthools , and had counselor/ 




TABLE 16 

STUDENTS' RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Placement upper h class GPA B+ & above Couns ./ Princ . Recom 
' 14 -48^ 8 23%. 20 69% 

15 52% 21 72% 9 31% 



principal supervision. Two thirds of the nonstartors had teachers 
available but no financial help. Only one of the six nonstarters' 
coulu study in pa.irs. • 

According to the students' reporting, the noncompletion 
group had the most back-up- help \^ ^^^in terms of being able to fit 
in the course with their regular schedules,' having .special' study 
areas assigned, receiving financial aid in the form of textbook pur- 
chases by the Igcal school, and being able to study with other stu- 
dents. These, students' comments suggested other problems, however. 
The school supervision in one setting was more of an enforcing than 
a facilitative nature. The students had to turn in assignments to 
the supervisor, who graded the students for the school's reporting 
purposes and, in some instances, before the lessons were forwarded 
to the college instructor. In that same'situation^the students 
could study in the same area but could not communicate with each - 
other about their independent study. 

The completers, on the' other hand, were twice o.s often tak- 
ing the course. on an overload basis with no special s-';udy area set 
aside. They had relatively less counselor/principal supervision 
than any other group. Only one of the 12 respondents received fi- 
nancial assistance by having the text purchased by the school, and ' 
only two of the twelve could study together with orher students sim- 
ilarly enrolled. The one area'where the completers showed excep- 
tional support was in. the availability or a teacher to consult when 
problems arose; eight of the 12 (66 per cent) had this help. High 
school study areas in which the students worked included a regular 



classroom in which five mathematics students studied together, study 

hall , and the library. 

Pri nci pal s ' / Counsel ors ' Perceptions 

Some discrepancy seems apparent between the help available 
to students arid their knowledge of such help. 




On only one 

score-financial aid— were the students awk.e of support of which 
their reporting counselors were unaware. 

Table 18 tabulates the counselor/principal perceptions of 
help available to the students in the local schools. None of the 
sponsors reported availability of financial aid. Discrepancies ber 

tween the^two sets of reporting will be discussed below in terms of 

noy-?n^m=«^« ^ = + • ^^^^ sTX)nsor »s response is listed by the performancel 
performance categories, cateeoir of the^ndent they are reporting onl | 

Withdrawals; Here student and counselor accounts coincided as 
, they reported the lack of availability of help in alKareas ex- 
cept one.. One student could count on counselor help. 
_ No ns tarts; Seventy-five percent, as opposed to the student 
figure of 50 per cent, was reported by -counselors to indicate, 
the percentage of students who had tlheir independent-study 
courses included in their regular schedule. The school sponsors 
also reported more stud&nts-with special study areas assigned • • ' 
-^75 pfe!^ cent), available teacher help (75 per cent), and oppor- 
tunity to study in pairs or groups. The sponsors reported rela- 
tively less counselor/principal supervision and no available 



4 




r 



financial aid* 

Nonconipletlons ; The ccjnselors and principals concurred with ' 
* the students' accounts that more students had the courses fitted 
in with their schedules than not, and had special study areas i 
assigned. Differences appeared in teacher availability, about ' 
' which the counselor/principal reports indicated that nine out of 

< 

13 Students had this support (vs. five "yes" and fi\^e "no" from 
the students). Counselor/principal s^Lipport was proportionately 
larger in the accounts of the school sponsors: seven "yes'* and 
six ''no," as compared with the students* reports of ^four '*yes*' 
and six "no." Both accounts tallied in the number of scudents 
who could- study in p-. rs or groups. 

Completions : Both schoot sponsors' and students' accounts 
agreed that, in the main, the students vvere taking their inde- 
pendent-study courses on an overload basis, that, more than tVvlce 
as many students did not have special study areas assigned as 
did havethfs Support, and that teacher bacu-up support was more 
available than not'. •'According to the spo|nsors.,.EOpe teacher 
help war avail "hie than the studenU reported . ; . on the 
other hand, some students repori:ed - » counselor/principal 
help that apparently was not avail able--an interesting differ- 
ence" since neither respondent group reported mucti he]p available 
here to begin with, Also, two students , studied xvith other students 
8(;;netnlng not completely accepted by the school sponsors, who 
reported that none of the 13. completing students was permitted 
to study in pairs or groups. 



.students ' Report on Assistance with Study Problems 
The students were asked: "If you had study problems wich 
your college course, where did you turn for help? How would you 
rate the help given?"^ To rate the help received, the students were 
asked to use a four-point scale of; A, excellent (4); B, good (3); 
C, fair (2); D, poor (1), and F, f-.ilure (O), Table 19 tabulates 
the responses to this question. No help was available according to 
two students* One student did not respond to this item. It Is in- 
teresting that the rating of the help ascended as the categories 
moved from withdrawal to completion. 

Table 20 indicates the order in which students turned for 
study help. High school teachers were most often turned to, aJ- 
though, as Table 19 indicate*,^ as many students (eight) handled the 
problems themselves, reported no problems, or did not seek help. 
, Next in order were EISC instructors. Counselors and classmates were 
consulted equally (three). 

Table 20 also reports how students rated the help they re- 
ceived when they sought it. One student rated himself as A; three 
students rated their classmates' aid as B; four of the five EISC in- 
structors rated earned ratings averaging 2.5; high school teacher^ 
earned a rating of D; and counselor ratings were lowest at 1.33. 

. EISC Help ' Sought 
The student questionnaire contained the question, ''Under 
what circumstances did yoU seek help from t.he Extramural Independent 
Stu<i')t Center? The -students wer-e-also asked to identify the EISC 
sta4^ member to wlwm they turned ariH to rate any help given. 



TABLE 19 

WHERE STUDENTS WENT FOR HELP WITH STUDY PROBLEMS 
AND THEIR RATING OF SUCH HELP 



Performance 
Category 

Withdrawals 
Nonstarts 



Noncompletions 



Completions 



Subjects 



Where 



Rating 
of Help 



1 


v*u u 1 1 o c 1 yjx 


n 
u 


1 


wU Ul lo c 1 u r 


1 


2 


H.S. tpachpr 


1 


3 


cf iiselor 


3 


4 


H.S. teachpr 


2 


5 


H.S, teacher 


1 


6 


classmate 


3 


1. 


none sought 


^ 


2 


EISC instructor 


1 


3 


classmates 


3 


4 . 


H.S, teacher 


1 


5 


EISC instructor 


2 


6 


no proDlems 




7 


H.S. teacher 


3 


8 


no problems 




9 


self 


4 


10 


classmates 


3 


1 


EISC instructor 


** 


2 


self 


** 


3* 






4 


none available 




5 


EISC instructor 


3 


6 


H.S. teacher 


3 


7 


no problems 




8 


H.S. teacher 


1 


9 


EISC instructor 


4 


10 


no problems 




11 


H.S. teacher 


4 


12 


none available 





Average 
Rating 
by Group 

0 



1.83 



2.43 



3.00 



* Student did not respond to question.^- 
■** Student did not offer a rating of the help. 



er|c 



^ TABLc 20 

PRIORITY OF HELP SOUGHT BY STUDE^iS WITH RATINGS OF HELP 



High School 
Teachers 

Rating 



Else 
Instructors 

■ Rating 



Counselors 
Rating 



Classmates 
Rating 



Self 
Rating 



1 

2 
.1 
1 ' 
3 

.3 
1 
4 



1 
2 

•fe 

3 

i4 



0 

1 

4 



3 
3 
3 



4 
* 



Totals 16 
Av. 2.00 



10 

f 

2.50 



5 

1.33 



9 

3.00 



4 

4.00 



* Subject designated help but did not rate it. 



tuJ.'. 



-Only six (21 per cent) of the 29 students responding re- 
ported having sought help of the Center. Only one nonstart and ffne 
noncompletion student asked for help there. The greatest number of 
requests (four), 29 per cent,' came from the completion group. The 
staff to whom the students turned and the rating of their help were 
as follows: 

EISC Staff Frequency Rating 

' Instiructors 2 B, C 

♦EISC general address 2 B., F 

Exam clerk' i A 

Student Services 1 A 



* Letters addressed to Center indicating no 
particular person. The F rating was for 
an unanswered letter, 

students ' Ratings of Eight Aspects of the Program 
, The students were asksd to *"ate on the four-point scale 
eight aspects of enrollment in the College for High School Program: 
the study guide, texts, assignments, exams, media, instruction, stt?- 
dent services, and the overall course. Jables 21 through 24 illus- 
trate the students' ratings of these aspects by performance groups. 

The completion group rated the study guide, assignmen"^.;, 
instruction, and-exams higher than the'other performance categories 
^did. Thd completion group alone used student services. • ■ 

The noncompletion group gave lower ratings to the study guide and 
text than did the other two groups; it gave lower ratings to assign- 
ments, exams, media, instruction, and the overall course tha-) did 
the compl'jtion groap. 
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On the whole, the completion group seer.ed to rate its total 
experience most highly. All categories e>;cept exams were rated be- 
low B by the noncompletion group, indicating a generally lower rat- 



"""Q of their experience than was true of the completion groupJi'+>e- 

-^^^m-above-r-aUng--asMgned_in_all-categones-except -assignments -by— 
^he-nonstart-group-niay-suggest-tha^t-that_£inst-assjgnment-was -the- 
-inost-pa-lnfuV-experrence-Df-rH- . Ti;e-M^ h-a-ssessment-ot-t^e-overalL 

courseH)y-i:h^an-sta7^groWpT-whtren3azz1-1ng7-does--rftHn-w-1-th_t 

^genera-Uy-pos-ftive-ir*€S-ponse;-oi^the-group-iTi-res ponding to the ques- . 
^iionnafres-and-concl Lfdtng-that - someth i ng had -boe;i -ga i red - even -i f _ the 

— f 4 rstH-esson-haiiniWer~b"eeh~3ubmme^ Onnhe-other -hard ,~-thi.s 

-rgroup-war^h"e~TeastTibl-e-to-judgeT ~ 



Instrucffonal qualities that rated high in the students' 



comments were friendliness, ability to challenge the student, gener- 
ous amo;;nts of comments, and prompt lesson .returns. Lack of in- 
structor comments drew a rating of F. 

Suggestions for updated texts or oneV.better suited to the 
independent-stuJy medium were made, along with requests for improved 
language tapes^^^^^ GermarT^ French cptirsos 
^^^rawn by^>he Cepter'and r^laced by^ew course 

fs of thej^guage taj>es wera 
-'tors of student djfificulties.' 

Table 25 shows 'che, averages of eil the ratings from the four 
performance groups. Those' averages yield the following priority 
sequence of student assessment of their enrollment experience: stu- 
dent services first, followed by exams, study guide, overall course. 
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instruction, assignments, text, and media. The student-services rat- 
ing repre^-s-- only three responses, and the media response only' 

Table 26 tabulates the completion students' course grades 
and their ratiogs of the course for comparison purposes. In rating 
the overall course, five of the completion group assigned lower rat- 
ings than their own'course grade; four gave the same letter ritTng^ 
and three rated the overall cojrU higher man iheir- .uu.-se grade. 

Factors Motivating the Students to Complete 

.'• * • 

Student Perceptions 



"V/hat factor contributed most to aotivatinpr you to conrolete 
the course?"' was answered by 12 of the 13 students who coirtpleted^ ^ 
Table 27 summarizes these returns and Table 28 assigns responsibility 
for the factors named© * ^1 

«» 

gchool Sponsors * Perceptions 

The responding counselors and principals advanced opinions 
about what contributed most to motivating students to comolet^j^: 
they^ret)orted on 12 of the 13 students who comBleted© Tables 29 and 
30 tabulate the school spons-^rs' responses© 
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TABLE 26 

COMPARISON OF COMPLETION STUDENTS' COURSE GRADES \ 
WITH THEIR OVERALL COURSE RATINGS 



Subject 



Course Grade 



Overall 
Course Rating 



,1- 

" • 


A 


A* 


2 


C 


C* 


3 


A 


A* 


4 


A- 


B** 


5 


i C 




6 


4-^c 




7 


a- 


s** 


"8 


A- 


^*** 


9 


A- 


^*** 


10 


A- 


B** 


11 


A 


B** 


12* 


A- 


c** 



* Rating same as grade. 
** Rating lov/er than grade. 
*** Rating higher thjin grade. 
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TABLE. 27 ^ 

. STUDENT- IDENTIFIED F/^TORS CONTRIBUTING 
MOST to COURSE CO^YiPLETION 



Performance 
Category. 

Compilations 



Factors 

quality of iostruction * 
' college credit*^ ' ' ' 

"^"1)3 id for., it 

to finish before entering K.U-, 
' assignn.erits challenging ^ 

5elf-dis.c.ip:n'ne 

speed of'l-e'ison return 

no reason not to 



Frequency 



2 
2 
'2 

2 , 

1- ' 
1 

1 ^ 
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TABLE 29 

COUNSELOR/PRINCIPAL-IOENTIFIED FACTORS 
CONTRIBUTING MOST TO COURSE COMPLETION 



Pe rformance 

Catego ry • Fac-cors , Frequency 



Completions self-discipline . - - -3 

college credit 2 
desire to lean 2 
finish high school in three years 
high family expectations 
. college courj^"e prerequisite 
approaching marriage 
father 

Total 22 
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The sponsors reported that intrinsic factors like self- 
discipline or desire to learn motivated five students who 
completed* The chanco to accelerate hi^rh school or to earn collepre 
credits early was said to motivate four cormletion students # 
Fanri.ly influence, including high z*amily expectations, 
approachinp: marriape and father, was reported as operative for 
the remaining three* 

Factors Discouraging Course Completion 
Students ' Perceptions 

' ' — J 

Twenty-seven of the 29 student respondents reported on what 

contributed most to discouraging them from course completion* Ta- 
bles 31 and 32 tabulate these'Vesponses according to performance 
category and summary of factors respectively. 

Table 33 seeks to sort out the reasons why students re- 
ported dlscouragemenl by categories- of responsibility. Eight looked 
to themselves for reason.n^ ' Difficulties at high school, such as 
the quality or lack of superVD,sion, were reported by five students. 
Factors listed under "Other Externals**' included sumror f2), and, singly, 
parents, family illness,, distractions and military service. 



TABLE 31 

STUDENT-IDENTIFIED FACTORS CONTRIBUTING MOST 
TO DISCOURAGE COURSE COMPLETION 



Perfonnance 
Category 

Withdrawals 

No n starts 



Factor 



Noncompletions 



Completions 



parents 



confusion about starting 
quality of high school supervision 
time involved 
illness in family 

disagreed with course approach 
quality of high school supervision 
lack of high school supervision 
distractions 

copying nature of assignments 
never intended to complete, just 

learn 
instructor grading 
entered military service 

time involved 
summer 

lack of instructor help 
slow lessen returns 
disciplining self 
no reason not to complete 



Frequency 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
1 

■1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Total 



27 



TABLE 32 N 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT-IDENTIFIED FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
MOST TO DISCOURAGE COURSE COMPLETION 

Factor Frequency 

time involved 5 

quality of high school supervision 3- 

confusion about starting 2 

lack of high school supervision 2 

disagreed with course approach 2 

summer 2 



parents - 

illness in family 

instructor grading 

distractions 

lack of instructor help 

copying nature of assignments 

slow lesson returns 

entering military service 

disciplining self 

never intended to complete 

had no reason not to 



Totals 27 
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Counsel or/ Principal Perceptions 

The view of what caused discouragement was somewhat differ- 
ent from the desk view of the school sponsors. Reporting on of 
the 37 srudents-^Hi th^ progrfih^ the counselor/principal responses to 
this item are tabulated in Tables 34 and 35, again according to per- 
formance group and summary of factors respectively. n 

Table 36 reflects the placement of a greater responsibility 
on the student for failure to complete than the student group indi- 
cated. The Extramural Independent Study Center and the local high 
schools were assigned equal blame for discouragement of course com- 
pletion. 

The Value of the Program 

Students ' Perceptions 

Twenty-six of the 29 respondents to the student questionnaire 
answered the question^ "In your opinion, what was the value, if any, 
of the program to you?" Tables 37 and 38 reflect the replies, which 
were mainly positive in all perforp^ance categories. Four negative 
responses were registered. 
Counselor/Principal Perceptions 

The counselors and principals were asked their opinions of 
the value of the program both to the students and to their schools. 
The sponsors' replies appear in Tables 39 through 42. 



TABLE 34 



COUNSELOR/PRIiNCIPAL- IDENTIFIED FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
MOST TO DISCOURAGE COURSE COMPLETION 



Performance 
• Category 

Withdrawals 



Nonstarts 



Noncompletlons 



Completions 



Factor 

personal problems » 
time required 

remarriage 

lack of self-discipline 
lost ^nterj^st 

lack of high school supervision 
changed career goals 
course difficulty 

lack of high school supervision 
lack of self-discipline 
lost interest 
time required 

time required 

help not close by 

grades lower than student used to 

new boy friend 



Frequency 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

3 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 



Total 25 V 



TABLE 35 

SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR/PRINCIPAL IDENTIFIED FACTORS 
CONTRIBUTING MOST TO DISCOURAGE COURSE COMPLETION 



Factor 


Freouencv 


% 


lack of self-discipline 


. 6 


.24 


lost interest 


5 


.20 


time required 


4 


.16 


lack of high school supervision 


3 


.12 


personal problems 




.04 


remarriage 




.04 


changed career goals * • 




.04 


course difficulty 




.04 


help not close by 




.04 


grades lower than used to 


1 

\ - 


,04 


new boy friend 




.04 




Totals 25 
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TABLE 37 



STUDENT OPINIONS ON THE VALUE OF THE PROGRAM TO THEM 



* Performance 
• Category 

Withdrawals 

Nons tarts 



Noncompl-etions 



Completions 



Response 

expanded knowledge 

program good; experience not good 
more anxiety about college 
preview of college work 
expanded knowledge 
refresher 

refresher 

learned to study independently 
introduction to new subject field 
expanded knowledge 
new philosophic insights 

accelerate college program 
college class 'preferable 
challenge to work hard 
learned to study independently 
quality instruction 
refresher 
very little 



Frequency 

1 

1 
1 

X 

2 
1 

1 

3 
2 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Total 



26 



TABLE 38 

SUMMARY OF STUDENTS' OPINIOflS ON 
THE VALUE OF THE PROGRAM TO THEM 



Positive 

Response f %, 

accelerate college 6 .23 

^preview college work 1 .04 

refresher 3 .11' 

learned to study 
independently 4 .15 

introduction to new 
subject field 2 .08 

new philosophical 
insights ' " 1 .04 

challenge to work 
fiard 1 .04 

expanded knowledge 4 .15 



Negative 
« 

Response 

very little value 

college class prefer- 
able 

iTiore anxiety about 
college 

program good; exper- 
ience not good 



% 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 



Totals 



22 .84 



4 .16 



* A secondary value for four students. 
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TABLE 39 



COUNSELOR/ PR I NCI PAL OPINTOr 
OF THE PROGRAM TO SToi 



Performance 
Category 

Withdrawals 

Nonstarts 

s 

Noncompletions 



Completions 



Response 



no response 



expand knowledge 
preview college work 

expand knowledge 
preview college work 
challenge to "student 
spare-time activity 
continuation of language 



study 



continuation of language study 
continuation of mathematics study, 
accelerate college 
'^accelerate high school 
confidence to do college work 
fulfill college prerequisite 
college credits 
challenge to student 



Total 



Frequency 



3 
2 

2 
2 
1 
. 1 
1 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

JL 

23 



* Student's high i.chool closed same year. 
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TABLE 40 

SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR/PRINCIPAL OPINIONS 

ON VALUE OF THE PROGRAM TO STUDENTS 

l^gsponse Frequency 

expand knowledge . 

' preview of college work 4 * 

continuation of language study 4 

continuation of mathematics study 2 

accelerate scnooling 2 

challenge to student 2 

fulfill college prerequisite • 1 

college credits j 

confidence to do college work 1 

spare-time activity i 

Totals 23 



TABLE 41 

COUNSELOR/ PKINCIPAL OPINIONS ON VALUE 
OF THE PROmn TO HIGH SCHOOLS 



/03 



Performan ce 
Category 

Withdrawals 

Nonstarts 

Noncompletlons 
Completions 



Response 

increased students' options 

increased students' options 
revealed need for better school 
advisement program 

enhanced school Image 
Increased students' options 

solved scheduling conflict 
kept bright student developing 
confirmed adequate school prepara- 
tion 

Increased students* options 



Frequency 



Total 



25 



TAPLE 42 

SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR/PRINCIPAL OPINIONS ON 
THE VALUE OF THE PROGRAM TO HIGH SCHOOLS 



increased students* options 
solved scheduling conflict 
confirmed school preparation adequate 
enhanced school's image 
kept bright student developing 
showed need for bettW school advising 
program • 



TotaK 



Frequency %__ 


20 


.?0 


1 


.04 


1 


.04 


1 


.04 


1 


.04 


1 


.04 


25 


1.00 



Suggestions for Improving the Program 
Students * Suggestions 

Twenty-three of the 29 students returning questionnaires 
suggested ways to improve the College for High School Program. Bet* 
ter high school si'pervision seemed the goal of six responses. Two 
students urged speedier lesson returns, and two cited the need for 
closer personal contact between E.I.S.C* personnel and students and 
schools. Other than these clusters, the remaining suggestions fell 
into separate individ^^ responses. Within the performance categor* 1/ 
ies, the replies to this question were as follows: 

Withdrawals : More aid for applicant in making sure course is 

what he wants. ' 

Nonstarts : Make sure sup^i^tyisor has subject-matter competency. 

Have instructor contact nonstarters or students laggard in 
lesson submission. 

Allow a nine-week trial period to determine if course is not 
too difficult. 

Impt*ove high school supervision with lessons being turned in 
regularly, supervisor monitoring exams. 

Let it be independent study; do not tie in with high school 
schedule. 

Noncompletions ; Better high school supervision. (3) 

Training program for supervisors. 
J* 

Offer only courses adaptable to independent study. 

Allow flexibility in order in which lessons may be submitted. 

Closer personal contacts between E.I.S.C. and schools and 



students. (2) 

Texts adaptable to medium. 

Assist student to develop his own system of philosophy. 
Improve questioning techniques to avoid parroting text. 
Compl etions ; Use of E.T.V. 

Reduce final-exam time and insert midterm. 
Speed up lesson returns. (2) 
Improve clarity of language tapes. 
Make explanations more explicit. 
Course was a bit simple, 
e relative indef^dence of the coiTfp,letion group s^ms ap- 
parent in th^omparison of\ts suggestions witXthe many pleas forv 
greig^er supervisWi inherent 7n\the. three other groiips* proposaiyS. 
The proliferation anXyariety of ah^wers, on the other hand, testi^^y 
to the individuality of nlqst of the r^s^nses. ^ 

Table 43 categorizes the suggestions by area^ affected and- 
frequency of the type of suggestion made. 
Counselor/Principal Suggestions 

- Sixteen counselors and principals also ventured answers to 
the request for suggestions, and their replies are tabulated in 
Table 44. 

Estimate of Need for Financial Aid. 
Nineteen schools, which enrolled a total of 27 students in 
the population of 37 under study, reported that with financial aid 
.they could have enrolled 119 students in the program, a more than 
40056 increase in students who might be served in their schools^ were 



TA3LH 43 

SUMi^ARY OF STUDENT SJGCESTIOaS FCR IXPRGVEMZ.NTS 
• LN THE PROGRAiM ACCORDLNG TO AREAS AFFECTED 



High School 

Suggestion 

improved supervision 

improved preenroll- 
ment counseling 

independent -study en- 
tirely; no supervi- 
sion 



;.:.s, 



c/ 



1 .04 



1 .0'- 



SuCj^est". on 



in*iprovod instruction 



"*T*orovea Curr*:cuiuir* 



1 iTiP rO V ed uiSd "i a 



niproved 1 iaison be- 
twc-er, Center and • 
schools 

chc^noc in enrollment 
procedures 



• 26 



Totals 



7 .31 



J.0 



COUMSELOR/PRI.\CI?AL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
< ■ ly.PROVEiXEiNTS L\ THE PROGRAM 

\ 

< ' Suggestio n 

annual or seJTii -annual visits to local schools by EISC 
field representatives to discuSS courses and stucicn^ 
progress 

teacher supervision with some regularity 
financial aid 

iiT.prove preenrollment counseling in schools 
schools need to publicize more 

provide counselors with sample study program for advis- 
ing students 

reduce fees, 

wider range of offerings " \ 

admit any student wishing to try> even if a completion 
risk 

closer supervision 

Totals 



f 

funding available. Three of the 16 counselors and principals who 
made suggestions for. program improvement asked for reduced fees or 
financial aid. 

Student Performance in Suosequent College Courses 
How did the students who completed perform in the next col- 
lege course (taken in residence) for which the College fpr High 
School Program prepared them? Table 45 indicates student pbst- hiph school 
performangtu- Three of the five letter grades reported 

were A's; ihe other two were a B and C, and the C was earned in an 
honors^math section. One student passed the'' college language pro- 
ficiency exam. A student who had received a grade of C in the 
f .I.S.C. course withdrew with i passing grade from calculus on 
campus. The French student who earned a C in the independent-study 
course decided not to major in French at college. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

The writer wished to study the experience of 37 students 
enrolled during October 15, 1969 - October 15, 1970 in the College 
for High School Program of the Extramural Independent Study Center, 
Division of Continuing Education, The University of Kansas. 

Records of the Center were consulted to provide 100 per 
cent reporting regarding composition and performance of the students 
in the group. 

Two questionnaires, one set for students, the other for the 

students' sponsoring principals and counselors (names and addresses 

were taken from application forms on file at the Center) were designed 

1. To solicit opinions about appropriate requirements 
• for admission to the program; 

2» To learn about support available for Ihe students 
in their local high schools; 

3, To solicit student evaluations of the study guide, 
the assignments, the exams, the instruction, other 
media. Student Services, and the overall course; 

4, To learn where students turned for help and their 
.evaluation of such help; 

^ 5. To identify factors motivating students to complete 

their courses; 



6, To identify factors discouraging course completion; 
To solicit opinions about tne value of the program; 

8, to estimate the number of students wiio might De 
admitted to the program if financial aic' vere 
available; 

9. To learn grades earned in the next college courses 
for which the program prepared the students; 

10. To solicit suggestions for improving the program. 

On February 2, 1972 the two sets of questicnriaires were mailed. 
The student form of the questionnaire went to 37 students enrolled In 
39 courses; two students were double enrolled so 39 student question- 
naires were sent* Thirty-nine of the administrator/counselor question- 
naires were sent, one to cover each course enrollment. Additional 
copies of the two questionnaire forms were sent as followup to non- 
respondents between February 21 - March 7, 1972, when telephone 
interviews were also conducted. 

Of the 39 questionnaires sent to counselors and principals, 
38 (97 per cent) returned. One of these was only useful in registering 
counselor opinion about admission requirements. The remaining thirty- 
seven, (95 per cent) responded substantially to the questions asked. 

Twenty-nine of the 37 students (78 per cent) responded to the 
student questionnaires; one student respondent, double enrolled, 
returned two questionnairps making a total of 30 student questionnaires 
returned. All categories of response were heard from: one of the two 
■students who withdrew (50 per cent); six of the nine students who did 
not start (66 per cent); ten of the 13 (77 per cent) who submitted 
lessons butdid not complete; and 12 of the 13 students (92 per cent) 
who completed. 



From the data available from files of the Center and 
questionnaires returned from students, counselors and principals 
the writer sought broadly to determine: 

1. Student needs in the College for High School 
Program; 

2. How adequately or inadequately the program was 
meeting student- needs; 

3. How the program might be improved to better 
nieet student needs. 

The" writer analyzed the Center's files on the students In 

the population under study and the responses in the returned students 

and adniinistrator-counselor questionnaires and reported the findings 

in a narrative illustrated by frequency tables tabulating the data. 

t 1 

Cbnclusions 

Student Profile 

Twenty-one males and sixteen' females, with the following age 
distribution enrolled: 

Age f % 
T6 ^ TTT 

17 20 .54 

18 1 .03 
24 1 .03 

Two males double enrolled. In 32 of the 37 enrollments- 86 per cent 

of the enrollees had a high school GPA meeting or exceeding the minimum - 

requirGineInt of B+ for regular admission. The females hadta^highv school GPA of 

3.26 or 

3.39, or A-/^- the males' average GPA was ' ' the students were 

high school juniors, 32 were seniors. 

Twenty-seven of the 39 enrollments (69 per cent) were by 
students from high schools of 710 pupils or less. Twenty of the 25 
participating schools (80 per cent) were in the category of 710 pupils 



or less. 

All the students, except one widowed homemaker and mother, 
listed their occupation as student. 

Twelve (32 per cent) -of the students took courses in the 
program because such courses were not available in the high school; 
(2'-!' per cent) enrolled to get a head start in college; five (13 per cent) 
to satisfy a college prerequisite, four students (11 per cent) because 
of great interest In the subject and 8 per cent to experience college- 
level study. 

It was mainly a college-bound population. Of the 35 students ^' 
about whom current career information was obtained in spring 1972, all 
but four were in college or planning early matriculation at college. 
Four of the 16 females (25 per cent) attended the college chosen for 
matriculation or filing of credit at enrollment, in contrast to the 
12 of the 21 males (57 per cent) whose earlier and later college 
choices matched. . . 

More students, 12 students or 32 per cent, in the program 
enrolled at the University of Kansas than at any of the other 13 
institutions of higher learning in which students were in attendance 
or planning early matriculation in spring of 1972. K. U. also led in 
the numbers (6, or 45 per cent) of the students who completed and filed 
credit at that institution. Kansas State University accepted credit 
..earned in the Coflege for High School Program from three students, 23 
per cent of the completing group. The remaining four completing students 
matriculated at Fort Scott Coinmunity College, the University of Missouri 
at Kansas City, the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, and the Metropolitan 



S^ate University in Colorad'^, Besides the institutions already 
mentioned, the following institution^ were reported as attended by 
the program'-s enrollees: Benedictine College. University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, Kansas City Junior College, Kansas State College 
at Pittsburg, Northeast State College, Colorado, Washburn University. 

Student Performance 

Approximately 35 per cent of the students completed, 35 per cent 
submitted lessons but di?l not complete; 25 per cent nevar starttd and 
fi»'-: per cent withdrew. Twenty-eight (72 per cent) of the courses 
enrolled in were worked on and had lesson submissions; of these cour-:: 
enrollme 50 per cent were completed. 

Two (13 per cent) of the females withdrew, five (31 per cent) 
were nonstarts, the same number started lessons but did not complete and 
four (25 per cent) completed. No males withdrew, four (19 per cent) 
did not start, eight (38 per cent) started but did not complete, and 
9 (42 per cent) completed. 

Two students worked into the six month extension period; one, 
a male, did not complete, the other, a fenale, completed. 

Regarding the two males, each enrolled in two courses, one com- 
pleted both coursts and the other did half the lessons required in both 
courses but did not complete. 

^GPA's for the different performance groups were as follows: 

^ Withdrew: 3.33 

Nonstart: 3.07 

Noncompletion: 3.40 

Completion: 3.40 



The average number of lessons in the noncompletion group was 

5.30 and the average lesson grade was B+, below the group GPA of 

a factor of discouragement that may have been operative. The males 

did more thap twice as many lessons on an average than the females 
tut earned what see^d to lower les=o^ .y«ragea ■ f B- va. A-) 

than the females # 

However, one female indicated that she intended only to use the course 
for rtfreshtr purposes anr!. two of the four remaining females In the 

noncompletion group were in a supervisory arrangement In the local 
school with which they were expressly dissatisfied. 

A total of 45 credit hours (averaging 3.21 per student) was 
earned by the completion group, One student enrolled in two courses and 
earned 6 credit hours; three itudents earned five hours each; six 
earned three credit hours apiece, and three earned two credit hours 
each. The group averaged the following grades j 

Lesson grade average 3.'27 ; » 
Exam grade average' 2'. 55 ' 
Course grade average 3.02 

y^TI . ^ ^ jreater proportion of males (43 • 

per cent) than females (25 per cent) persisted to completion. Greater 
achievement levels among the males seemed evident. 
Admissions Requirements 

A majority of the pi^-'ncipals and counselors were In favor of 
dropping the requirements of placement in the upper half of the class 
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and GPA of B+ or above, but voted favorab'iy (by a vote of 88 percent 
to 12 per cent) to retain the principal or counselor recommendation. 
Comments included lowering the GPA requirement to B for regular 
admission; allowing any student wishing to risk enrollment in a college- 
level course to do so. However, most of the principals and counselors 
felt the single most valuable criterion was the recommendation of the 
local school sponsor to whose ranks they suggested the teacher of 
similar subject matter competence be added. 

Students divided rather closely (48 per cent to 52) on retaining 
the class standing requirement, voted overwhelmingly in favor of dropping 
the GPA requirement and of retaining the counselor-principal recommendation. 
Several indicated that display of interest in the subject matter should 
be a requirement for recommendation, Two seconded the suggestion that 
teachers be recommending officials andfcur of the 29 student respondents 
would require that teachers be available in the local school to students 
enrolling in the' College for High School Program. 
Support Available in the Local Schools. 

Students' Perceptions . The one student reporting from the withdrawal 
group reported no support in the six areas of local school support. 

Half the nonstarts fitted the course into their regular 
schedule, enjoyed a special study area assigned, and had counselor/ 
principal supervision. Teacher availability existed for two-thirds 
of the group; there was no financial aid. 

The noncompletion group was reported to have the best backup 
help of all the groups in terms of scheduling, study area, financial ' . \ 
aid, and being able to study with their classmates. But dissatisfaction 
with supervision was a discouraging factor affecting four students in 
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this group. 

The completers, on the other hand, were more often thainot 
U<ing the course on an overload basis with no specially assigned study 
area. They had relatively less principal/counselor supervision. Only 
one of the 12 students responding had financial help and only two 
could study together when they needed to. The one area where help 
was strong here, however, was in the availability of teacher help; eight 
of the 12 had such help. 

Five mathematics students studied together in a regularly 
scheduled class, other students studied in study halls or the library 
and some had to study independently in after-school hours. One school 
purchased the students' texts which were later retained in the school 
library. 

Principal /Counsel or Perceptions . More help was reported available to 
students than they seemed to be aware of according to the counselor/ 
principal questionnaire responses. Time was allowed for 58 per cent of 
the students to fit in the college course work with the regular high 
school load (i;he student accounts reported 55 per cent) and 72 per 
cent of the students were reported as having available to them teacher 
consulting backup, 13 per cent, more than reported by students. In all 
other categories, except financial aid, the accounts mainly agreed. 
One withdrawal student did have counselor supervision, changing an 
.otherwise vacuum of help. 

This gap in help available and the students' knowledge of such 
help may well account for s'tudents not studying with classmates in 
schools wh(ire this was acceptable and of not seeking out teachers, 

cipiinselors and principals when help was actually needed. 

'■-))','•■) y. : ■ ■■ 



Where Students Went For Help . - 

Study Proble ms. Using a 4-point scale of A-4, B-3, C-2, D-1 , F-0, the 
students identified and rated where they went for help wich study problem 
As many students (8) reported that they handled the problems themselves, 
reported no problems or sought no help as searched out the high school 
teachers who were first among the helpers used. Next in order were the 
RISC instructors (5), followed by counselors and classmates who were 
consulted by an equal number (3) of students. The ratings of the help 
given were as follows: self, 4.00; classmates, 3.00;- EISC instructors, 
2.50; high school teachers, 2.00 and counselors, 1.33.' 
Help Sought At EISC . Six (20 per cent) of the 29 students responding 
reported having sought help at the Center; one was a nonstart, one a 
noncompleticn and four were completion students. Two instructors were 
listed with grades of B and C:5|ssigned; one letter sent to the EISC 
address was answered (a' service rated B), another letter was reported 
unanswered; Information supplied by the exam clerk was rated A, a 
rating also' applied to a request answered by Student Services, 
Students' Ratings of the Program 

5he students assigned the following ratings to eight aspects of the 
program: the study guide, 2.86; the text, 2.66; assignments, 2.66; 
exams, 3.20; media, 1.80; instruction, 2,69; student services, 3.65; 
overall course, 2.85. 'Assieninents were r ited lowest by the nonstajjik 
group sugfresting that the first assignment was,perhaps^ the most; painful o 

J* 

all.The nonconpletion Kroup rave lower ratjjn^rs across the board than. the 
completion group,which rated its total experience highest of all the .m.^^ 

Reported difficulties with language tapes correctly signalled the need 

,> fi:\ench and Germaiy " . , ^ ^ 

foinbburse revisj.on which has since been done. " "' 



qualities earning high ratings v/ere friendtiness, challenge to the 
student, generous amounts of comments, and prompt lesson returns. 
Students also urged updating of some texts^and consideration that 
some texts usable in the classroom may not lend themselves well to 
the independe. : study medium. 

factors M otivating The $t;>dents To Complet e , ' 

S fcudent Per cept ions » 

^^jj fno'm coiaple'tion students "who responded assigned equal responsi- 

biUty to thtmselves, th« Center, wid the external ^ijiotivatlon of oollew 

a 

xjredit for spurring them to coinplete# Such/practical reason' as l^the 
course was paid for**' was cited by two students # One aaid that he "had 
no reason not to finish#"* Self -discipline was Riven as a reason for one 
• student* T^o studexits mentionffd the quality of instruction^ one 
listed challenging assignments, and another fast lesson re turns ♦ The 
chance to earn college credit and to have sucb credit secured even before 
matriculating at the University of Kansas motivated four in the 
completion group* 

School Sponsors ^ Perceptions » Regarding factors contributing most to 
encoufnping course comipletion, the sponsors replied as follows i they 
weighed mosifc highly (hZ per cent) intrinsic factors like self** 
discipline and desire to leanxj they assi^ed 35 per cent of • the . 
credit to externals like college, credit^satisf action of college 
prerequisites, and high school accelerationf and they counted 2$ 
per cent attributable to family influence^ High family expectations, 
approaching marriage and father were included in the last category* 
Factors Discouraging Course' Completion 

Students' Perceptions > Time was the single factor most frequently named 
(5); the quality of high school supervision and the lack of high schcol 
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supervision combined accounted for another five of the 27 votes. 
EISC was assigned the blame by eight students who commented separ- 
ately on six factors: assignments, confusion about starting, course 
approach, grading, lack of instructional help and slow lesson returns. 
The students assigned an equal amount of blame to themselves (8) for 
lack of self-discipline, never intending to complete, and not 
finding the time required to do the work. Summer, family, distractions, 
and military service were other factors of discouragement. 
School Sponsors' Perceptions . The 25 sponsors who responded placed 68 
per cent of the blame on the student for a combination of lack of 
self-discipline (six votes), lost interest (five), not making time for 
the work involved (four), personal problems (one) and changed career goals 
(one). They retained 12 per cent of the blame for lack of high school 
supervision and assigned an equal amount of the blame to EISC for grading, 
course difficulty and not having help close by. A new boy friend 
and remarriage were two other factors. 

Reasons Why Students Did Not Complete . Reconstructing the students* 
reasons for not beginning or completing course work 1n the program 
from both student accounts and. In their absence, from counselor/ 
priifjipal accounts, only nine of the 25 enrollments not successfully 
concluded could be attributed to course-related problems such as 
student disagreement with course approach, course difficulty, course 
.grading, or confusion as to starting. Changes in college plans, 
decisions 'not to go to college, remarriage, illness In the family, 
military service, an intention only to use the course. for review 
purposes accounted for eight enrollments. Lack of supervision or 



supervision with which the students were dissatisfied in the local 
high school accounted for six enrollments. Student's loss of interest 
and lack of time accounted for the remaining two. It would seem 
advisable to anticipate that course completion rates at such a dynamic 
period of the enrollees.' lives would be affected by the many changes 
taking place. Moreover, the value of the program ^reported by students 
in groups which did not conclude would suggest that substantial benefits 
were gained even if course completion was not ^accomplished. 
The Val ue of the Program 

Students' Perceptions . Twenty-two of the 26 students responding ^ 
(85 per cent) reported having experienced some value in participating 
in the program. The chance to accelerate college was the value cited 
by the most students . (six).; expanded knowledge and learning to study 
independently were each cited by four students; refresher value was 
listed by two students; preview of college work, an Introduction to a 
new subject field and the challenge to work hard were each cited once. 
The four negative responses were: the program was of little value; the 
student wished she had waited to study the language on campus; it made 
one student more anxious about college; and the program was good, but 
student's experience was not. 

School Sponsors' Perception of Program's Value to Students . N1 ne of 
the 23 responses related to the opportunity for the students to 
.experience college-level study: four stated that the program permitted 
the student to preview college study; two mentioned students could 
accelerate their schooling;* one vote each , -^nt to the values of college 
credit, satisfaction of a college prerequisite, and the gained confidence 
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to do college work. The chance for the students to expand their 

4 

knowledge was the single most cited factor (five), followed by 

4 

opportunity to continue language study mentioned in four responses. 
Continued mathematics study was a value twice cited and challenge 
to student and spare time activity were each listed once. 
School Sponsors' Perception of Program's Value to High Schools . Of 
the 25 responses, 20 (80 per cent) indicated the greatest value to 
the schools lay In the way the program enabled the schools to increase 
the options made available to their students. The remaining were single 
responses referring to solution of scheduling conflict, enhancement 
of the school's image by the betterment of the student, confirmation 
of the adequacy of the school'^ preparation, proof of the need for 
better advising into the progfam, and the chance "to keep a bright 
student developing." 
Suggestions For Improving The Program 

Students' Suggestions , Twenty-four of the 29 students who returned 
questionnaires offered suggestions for improving the program. Five 
responses urged better high school supervision. The txtramural 
Independent Study Center was advised to: have instructors contact 
non-starters or students lagging behind in lesson submission; offer 
a training program for supervisors; have field representative make 
contacts'with the students and schools at least once a year; allow 
flexibility in order/of lesson submission; scrutinize courses and 
texts in terms of their adaptability to independent study; make use 
of educational television, reduce ^inal exam time and insert more 
m'{.^;jt;emi examinations; speecl, leasQn returns; improve clarity of 



language tapes; make explanations explicit; and assist philosophy 
students to develop their own philosophy. 

School Sponsors' Suggestions . Sixteen counselor and principal sugges- 
tions were advanced. Three suggested, ann'jal or semi-annual visits by • 
EISC personnel to the schools to visit with the students and their 
high school sponsors; two suggested the need for financial aid and 
one wanted lower fees; two called for improved preenrollment counseling 
in schools and another two for teacher supervision with some regularity; 
one wanted counselors to be provided with sample study guides for advising 
students; one asked for a wider range of offerings; one advised admitting 
any student wishing to participate even at the risk of noncompleting; 
and one asked for closer supervison. 
Estimate Of Need For Financial Help- 

The principals and counselors of nineteen schools, enrolling a 
total of 27 students in the program, reported that with financial aic^. 
they could have enrolled 119 students, a more than 400 per cent increase 
in students whom the program could serve. Three of the counselors and 
principals who made suggestions for improving the program asked for 
reduced fees or financial aid. 
Student Perforirance jn Subsequent College Course 

Eight of the students who completed replied to the question 

asking tham to name the course they enrolled in for which their EISC 

course prepared them and to report how they performed. Generally, 

the students did well. Three of the five letter grades were A; one was 

B; a C was earned in an honors mathematics section. A student who had / 

/ 

received a C in the EISC course withdrew from a calculus class with a 



passing grade. A student with an A- grade Mn the EISC Spanish 
course passed the Spanish proficiency exam of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Kansas* One student was 
enrolled In German 3, havinc, successfully passed German 2 through 
the program. 

Recommendations 

On the basis of the data analyzed the writer would recommend 

that: 

1. Admissions requirements be limited to recommendation 
of the student by a counselor, principal, or teacher of the same 
subject matter of the course In which the student is enrolling. 

2. More and continuous personal contact be maintained between 
EISC staff and the students aiid schools. 

3. Orientation booklets be prepared to explain clearly to 
the enrolling, student what is expected of him. 

4. Sample study guides should be furnished school counselors 
and principals to enable them to perform preenrollment counseling more 
effectively. 

5. Training sessions for school supervisors be considered, 
possibly through cooperation with the school officials or professional 
education associations such as Kansas National Education Association 
or the Kansas Personnel and Guidance Association. 

^ 6. EISC develop course offerings and supporting media which 

would p(Ovide particularly challenging introductions to college-level 
study (perhaps such innovative campus courses as those offered under 
the^Liberal Arts and Sci^inces (IAS) designation might be adapted for 



independent study use so that the independent study student's first 
contact with college work is an exciting experic ce). 

7. Students be encouraged to seek help if they need it through 
the local school and at the Center because the completion students had 
greatest access to teacher assistance and most frequently souqht help 
from the Center. ^, 

8. The local high schools be encouraged to support the 
Independent study student, especially In making teachers available for 
consultation, and that whatever help is available is communicated to 
the students. 

9. EISC supervise with special care the instruction of courses 
enrolled in by the College for High School students to ensure that 
instructors encourage students with adequate critical feedback, return 
lessons within a reasonable period of time, and teach the student as 
well as the subject. 

10. Financial assistance in- the form of reduced rates and 
scholarship funds be made available to enable those qualified for the 
program but unable to pay the fees to benefU from the program. 

11. Tha program be more generally publicized with the' high 
school officials and prospective students. 
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APPENBIXr A 
NUEA LETTER' ' 



THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS • lAWmNCE, KANSAS ^ 66044 



EXTRAMUFAL INDEPENDENT STUDY CENTER 



27 September 1971 



Dear 



I am researching our Center's College for High School Program. In 
my search through NUEA-member institutions' catalogs, I note that 
your institution has a program for admitting academically superior 
high school students to study in your college-level independent- 
'"^'udy courses. Would you please advise me regarding the following: 

When was your program instituted? I 

What are the admission requirements? 

Has any research on your ^iji^ogram been done? 

If so, what were the findings? 

Kow may I obtain a copy of the research conclusions? 
Thank you sincerely for your help» 

Very truly yours, 



(Mrs.) Vivian R. McCoy 
Director of Student Services 
Extramural Independent Study Center 



VRM:lw ^ 
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APPENDIX B 
NUEA FOLIiOWUP LETTER 




THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS • LAWBENCE, KANSAS • 66044 



22 November 1971 



Dear : 

Thank you sincerely for your response to my previous letter asking 
for information about your institution's program allowing college 
study by academically gifted high school students. Additional in- 
formation volunteered in the replies prompt me to ask a fev/ more 
questions to have complete reporting on the following items: 

1. In what level courses may the student enroll? 

2. How nar.y hours of college credit may be earned by the high 
school stuuents in yoiir program? 

3* U ^^- ^cl ily av ailable , what numbers of students enrolled in 
the pro^rm for superior high school students between June 1 
1970-May 31, 1971? 

4. Would you like a statistical summary of the survey of NUEA 
programs of accelerated study? 

A self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Again, thanks for your help. 



Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Vivian R. McCoy 
Director of Student Services 
Extramural Independent Study Center 



EXTRAMURAL iNDEPENDlENT STUDY CENTEK 



913^664 4792 



VRM:lw 
Enclosure 
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APPENDIX C 
Student Questionnaire 



C 0 K F I D E N T I A L 



COLLEGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
(STUDENT) 



1. Name of high school : 



2. Name of student: 



3. Course title: 



4. In your opinion, what should the requirements be for admi^^sion 
to the program? (Check all items that you would require; complete 
"other" if you would include additional or alternative requirements.) 

Rank in upper half of high school class 

G.P.A. of B+ or above 

Counselor/principal ;^ecommendation that student has maturity to 

study independently at college level 
Other(s) 



5. Why did you enroll in the College for High School Program? 



6-11. Check or no; if you check yes , please complete the blanks: 

6. Yes No Was time allowed in the regular high school 

schedule for work on the college course? If yes, how many class 
periods per week? 



7. Yes No Was a special study area assigned in the high 

school for work on^the college course (for example, study hall, li- 
brary., classroom)?: If yes, where? 



8. Yes No ^ Was any teacher available for help regarding 

the college course? If yes, what was the subject-area competence of 
your teacher? 



9. Yes No Was there any supervision by a high school ad- 
ministrator, such as a counselor or principal? If yes, what was 
that person's title? 



10. ies No Did the high school give any financial aid to 

defray the cost of enrollment or texts and other materials you re- 
quired? If yes, how much? 

Covering which expenses? 



11. Yes No Were there any opportunities to study in pairs 

or in groups? If yes, explain: 



12-19. Please circle the appropriate rating using the following 

scale: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor; F, failure. 



12. A B C D F — Study Guide. Comment: 



13. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F — 


Text. Comment: 


14. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F — 


Assignments. Comment: 


15. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F ~ 


Exams. Comment: 


16. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F - 


Instruction. Conment: 


17. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F — 


Other media (tapes, slides), if any. Comment: 


18. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F — 


Student Services, if in contact. Comment: 


19. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F ~ 


Overall course. Comment: 



20, If you had study problems with your college course, where did 

you turn for help? 

A B C D F Hou would you rate the help given? Circle answer. 



21. Under what circumstances did you seek help from the Extramural 
Independent Study Center? 



To which staff member did you report your need for help? 



A B C D^F How would you rate the help given? Circle answer. 

22. In your opinion, 

a) what factor contributed most to motivating you to complete the 
course? 

b) what factor contributed most to discouraging you from course 
completion? 

23, In your opinion, what was the value, if any, of the program to 
you? 



24. How might the program be improved? 



25- If you completed the college course taken through the College 
for High School Program, 

a) at which college or university did you apply the credit thus 
earned? 

b) what grade did you earn In the next course (at that college or 
university) for v/hich you were prepared by the College for High 
School course you completed? 

title of course grade earned 

26. If you are still completing your course or plan at a later date 
to enter college, at which college or university do you anticipate 
applying the college credits earned in this program? 



27. Yes No Would you like a summary of the statistical 

conclusions of this study? 



I 



APPENDIX D 
Adffli ni strator-Counsel or Questi onnai re 



ERIC 



C 0 N F I D E N T I A L 



COLLEGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
(ADMINISTRATORS-COUNSELOR) 



1. 



High school : 



2. 



Enrollment size: 



3. 



Counselor: 
Administrator: 



name 



tit 



1 ^ 



4. Student: 



Present address (please correct if necessary): 



5. In your opinion, what should the requirements be for admission 
to the program? (Check all items that you would require; complete 
"other" if you would include additional or alternative requirements,) 

Rank in upper half of high school class 

G.P.A. of B+ or above 

Counselor/principal recommendation that student has maturity to 

study independently at college level 
Other(s) " 



6. Why did the student enroll in the College for High School Pro- 
gram? 



7-12. Check or no; if you check please complete the blanks: 

7. Yes No Was time allowed in the regular high school 

schedule for work on the college course? If yes, how many class 
periods per week? 

8. Yes No Was a special stud^' area assigned in the high 

school for work on the college course (for example, study hall, li- 
brary, classroom)? If yes, where? 

9. Yes No Was any teacher available for help regarding 

the college course? If yes, what was the subject-area competence of 
the teacher? 



0. Yes No Was there any supervision by a high school ad- 
ministrator, sucFTs a. counselor or principal? If yes, what was 
that person's title? 



11* Yes No Did the high school give any financial aid to 

defray the cost of enrollment or texts and other materials required? 

If yes, how much? 

Covering which expenses? 



12. Yes No Were there any opportunities to study in pairs 

or in groups? If yes, explain: ^ 



13, In your opinion, 

a) what factor contributed most to motivating the student to com- 
plete the course? 

b) what factor contributed most to discouraging the student from 
course completion? 



14. In your opinion, what was the value, if any, of the program 
a) to the student? 



F) to the high school? 



15. Yes No Did the student go on to college? If yes, 

where? 



16. Approximately how many students in your school now could bene- 
fit by the College for High School Program if financial aid were 
available? 



17. How might the program be improved? 



18. Yes 
study? 



No Would you like a statistical summary of this 



APPENDIX E 



Letter Accompanying Questionnaires to 
Persons Involved in the College for High School Prog 




THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS • LAWRENCE, KANSAS • 660-^4 

EXTRAMURAL INDEPENDENT STUDY CENTER 



913-864-4792 



1 February 1972 



i 



Dear 

I am attempting to gather some data about the College for High 
School Program of the Extramural Independent Study Center, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and I would appreciate your participation in this 
study as one who has had contact with the program. 

The enclosed questionnaire, which is one of the tools I am using in 
the study, asHs for responses regarding students who enrolled in the 
College for High School Progrem between October, 1969~0ctober , 1970. 
Withdrawals, nonstarts, incompletions, completions, and extensions 
are all categories under study. The data will be reported anony- 
mously; your frankness is sincerely encouraged. 

It is my hope that the conclusions of this study will si^ggest im- 
provements in future administration of the College for High School 
Program. If you would be interested in the statistical results of 
my research, please indicate this on the questionnaire. 

I would appreciate your giving this your earliest attention. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience in 
replying. 



Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Vivian R. McCoy 
Director of Student Services 
Extramural Independ'ent Study Center 



Enclosure 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS • LAWRENCE, KANSAS • 66044 



EXTRAMURAL INDEPENDENT STUDY CENTER 



1 February 1972 



Dear 

I am attempting to gather some data about the College for High 
School Program of the Extramural Independent Study Center, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and I would appreciate your participation in this 
study as one who has had contact with the program. 

The enclosed questionnaire, which is one of the tools I am using in 
the study, asks for responses regarding students who enrolled in the 
College for High School Program betv;een October, 1969-October, 1970. 
Withdrawals, nonstarts, incompletions, completions, and extensions 
are all categories under study. The data will be reported anony- 
mously; your frankness is sincerely encouraged. 

It is my hope that the conclusions of this study will suggest im- 
provements in future administration of the College for High School 
Program. If you would be interested in the statistical results of 
my research, please indicate this on the questionnaire. 

I would appreciate your giving this your earliest attention. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience in 
replying. 



Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Vivian R. McCoy 
Director of Student Services 
Extramural Independent Study Center 



Enclosure 



JUN4 1973 
on Auiiii Luucation 
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